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A New and Uniform Edition of 
The Writings of Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) 


INCLUDING THREE OR FOUR VOLS. 
CONTAINING NEW AND UNPUB. 
LISHED MATERIAL. In 12mo volumes 
in original cloth bindings. Price, per vol., 


$1.25. 

Apart from the literary grounds on which it became 
important to establish a standard and uniform edition 
for Mr. Mitchell’s works, with that final revision 
which an author always desires to give to the per. 
manent form of his writings, there were strong prac- 
tical reasons, in the wearing-out of plates, the need 
of a lower price conforming to present conditions, etc., 
etc., which led his publishers to ask of him the co- 

ration necessary to such a re-issue of the volumes. 

The publication will be made additionally important 
by the appearance in it of new a ene in 

of papers hitherto uncollected, and in part of a 
series of essays embodying results of studies in English 
history and literature, and observations of travel. 

The works will be printed form new plates, in small 12 
mo form, and bound in a cloth especially prepared for 
them, and not before used in America. 


NOW READY: 
Reveries of a Bachelor 
Seven Stories, 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
Dream Life 


AND 
Wet Days at Edgewood. 


ey ~The remaining Volumes will be published at 
short intervals. 


Political Economy. 


BY ARTAUR LATHAM PERRY, 
Prof. of History and Polit’l Economy in Williams Coll. 
Eighteenth Edition. 

Revised and Enlarged. 1 vol. Crown 8yo, $2.50. 

This book, which was first publisned in 1865, has jast 
been subjected to a thorough revision, and has nm re- 
cast throughout for new plates, and brought down to 
date ; and while the size of the volume has not been 
materially increased, thirty per cent. of new matter has 
been added, though the price remains the same. 

“Your book interests students more than any 1 have 
ever inatructed from.”—Pres. 7. D. Woolsey, Yale Cot 

** We cordially recommend this book to all, of what 
ever school of political economy, who enjoy candid 
= and fall and logical discussion.”—New } ork 


Among the Lakes. 


BY WM. O. STODDARD. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. 

This book, together with Mr. Stoddard’s former sto- 
ries, ‘‘ Dab Kinzer,” ** The Quartet,” and “ Saltillo 
Boys,’’ are furnished in sets,in uniform binding, in a 
box. Price $4. They are especially recommended for 
Sunday-school libraries. 

‘* A father who wants his boy brought apie a manly 
way may fiod in such books something to help him 
amazingiy.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 


Story of Roland. 


BY JAMES BALDWIN. 
WITH A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. B. BIRCH. 
1 vol. Square 12mo. $2.00, 

This volume is intended as acompanion to The Story 
of Siegfred. As Siegfred was an adaptation of Northern 
myths and romances to the wants and the understand- 
ing of young readers, so is this story a similar adap- 
tation of the middle-age romances re 


magne and his paladins. 


@™ These Books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NEW READERS, 
Butler’s Series. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS! 


We are now filling orders from the Second Edition, 
the First Edition having been exhausted in 80 days. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., 


18 So. Sixth St, Philadelphia. 


JOHN VAUCHN, 
New England Agent, Boston, Mass. 


PHYSICAL 


APHY: 


REVISED EDITION (Shorter Course!) NOW READY. 


No text-book on Physical Geography has such an attraction and charm for student and 
reader as Maury’s. The progress of science anticipated by the author has rendered desirable the 
reparation of a revised edition of his work. The revision has now been made by Dr. MyTTon 
AURBY, whom the author himeelf selected to revise a former work of his on Physical Geog- 
raphy, and who is himself a scientific scholar of broad attainments and large experience in 


teaching. 


The reviser has received, in the prosecution of his work, the counsel of many eminent 
scientists and experienced educators. He has sought to meet the demands of the schools for 
brief books, by abridging somewhat the earlier edition, without, however, imparing its com- 


pleteness. 


The aim has been throughout to preserve, as far as 4 quesaaea, the charm of the author’s 
style. Topical analysis and test questions have been added. 
The volume has numerous instructive and 


Beautiful Illustrations, 


of which nineteen are full page. Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examination 
with a view of introduction, at the introduction price, $1.20. ' 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


In The Natural Method No. 11 (for October) will be found information about the successful session of 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


All interested in this Summer School work may enter in communication with Mr. S. M. STERN, Director of 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. Y. CITY, pe S18 Madison and Fifth Avenues, 


7 EAST FORTY- FOURTH STREET, 


New York. 
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I have used Faber's Pencil (being noted as the best), for a great many years, in 
both France and America. I was very much surprised at the superiority of the 
samples of every grade of Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils you left me. 

I recommend them all for the purity of the lead and strength of point, especially 
your soft grades, which have a smoothness and solidity unknown to me up to date. 

I tried them on various grades of ad Iuse. They are su 

can make just double 
than with any pencil I ever used in my 25 years experience. 

In fact, I am so pleased with these pencils, that I recommend them to every de- 
signer of calico-printing, for carpet and hanging-paper designers, and for sketch - 
makers. 


ings on vegetal paper, from which 


Yours truly, 


Designer for Ornamental Print Works, Apponaug, R. I. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
DIXON’S Gant PENCILS, 


but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to 
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Boston, May 3, 1880. 
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AFTER VACATION. 


Again they muster from the far-off hillside, 
From country farm-house and from sea-girt shore; 
Their tramping feet resound along the highways, 
Their gleeful shouts ring on the air once more. 


A merry band, so full of youth’s elixir, 
How can their restless spirits e’er essay 
The tasks that wait their patient, steady labor 
After the long, bright, summer holiday ? 


Not now, O children, in the sunny meadows 
Ye cull the flowers or by the brooklets stray, 

But in the fields of knowledge, thick with blossoms, 
To gather sweets for a far future day. 


Here, too, you roam a land of fairest promise, 
Watered by many a stream of limpid hue 

Where weary travelers find a sweet refreshment 
And garner richest stores of old and new. 


We bid thee welcome to the homes that missed thee, 
To the deserted school-room’s open door. 
The nation’s hope is in thee, keep thy birthright; 
Thine heritage is more than golden store. 
—The Kingdom of Home. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


1n ScHoois.—Boys take an interest in 
what their fathers talk of, be it war, politics, or a finan- 
cial panic. Permitted to read about these engrossing 
topics, the lads would put animation into the reading- 
lesson, instead of perfunctcrily groaning and whining 
through it, as under the existing system.—Printer. 

“ HARD-HEADED Practice.—Dr. Walker, president 
of the Boston Institute of Technology, will have the 
country much beholden to him if he continue the good 
work he has so admirably begun of leading youths into 
useful and practical channels of study. He finds the 
tendency of the young is toward a professional calling, 
and as his elder experience proves these avocations to 
be dangerously overcrowded, he is striving to correct 
the fanciful disposition to a common-sense regard of the 
demands of life. He is inducing many of the boys of 
that city to pursue mechanics as a study, and is by that 
means fitting them for paths in life that are not already 
choked up with futile toilers after fame and fortune. 
The fact is, this country needs more industrial institu- 
tions and fewer colleges of law and medicine. We want 
more common-sense and less ideality, more hard-headed 
practice and less theory, more workers and fewer pud- 
dlers. Success in the workshop is infinitely preferable 


to, and more honorable than, failure in a profession, and 
the mere matter of name has come to make but little 
difference with the estimate of men’s worth now-a-days. 
Technical education is what is wanted in our manufact- 
ories, and in them is our life.-—Chicago Journal. 


Tae Naturat Orper or Cutture.—The order of 
culture must be the order of natural development; any 
other order must defeat itself. Now the faculties which 
we strive to cultivate by education may be conveniently 
thrown into three main groups; viz., 1, the perceptive 
faculties, the memory, and the intuitive reason; 2, the 
imagination and msthetic faculties; and 3, the reflect- 
ive faculties and formal reason,—the first gathering 
and storing the crude materials of knowledge, the sec- 
ond quickening these dead materials into life, the thirp 


using them in the actual mason-work of science and 


Pes philosophy. These three groups naturally culminate, 


and therefore must be cultivated in the order named. 
Childhood is the golden period, the flood-season of per- 
ception and memory; after that time they quicky de- 
cline. Youth is similarly the period of culmination of 
the imagination and wsthetic faculties; while only later 
in early manhood begins to show itself the higher fac- 
ulty of productive thought; é.¢., thought acting by for- 
mal methods and producing permanent results. This 
order of development must also be the order of culture. 
We must catch the tide in its rise if we would bear it 
on to the highest flood of power. If not, we miss for- 
ever the golden opportunity.—Prof. Jos. LeConte, Cal. 
CiassicaL Epucation.—Considerable printers’ ink 
has been wasted recently over the crude notions of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., on the subject of classical 
education. His ignorance of the whole subject is evi- 
denced by the fact that, in common with others who 
have no practical knowledge of the work of education, 
he confounds the undergraduate course with the pro- 
fessional schools, and talks of “useful studies” as if he 
supposed that the studies of the undergraduate were in- 
tended for use. The truth is that the work a boy does 
in college is useful only as it properly educates in its 
etymological use, only as it develops power,—the power 
to think and the power to talk.—t resent Age. 
DesutTorY AND InsuFFICIENT WorK is more to 
be feared by far than “ overwork,” because the brain, 


like every other part of the organism, grows as it feeds; 
and it can only feed as it works.—British Med. Jour. 


Lecrurss vs. Recirations.—In this age novelty is, 
perhaps, the most essential requisite to success. In 
educational matters, as in other things, this is true. 
Thus it has come about that the lecture system of hear- 
ing recitations, which originated in the German univer- 
sities where the students have already completed courses 
of study and are well versed in text-books, has been 
adopted to a greater or less degree, and with more or 
less modifications, by many teachers in America, and 
sometimes with classes where it is neither applicable 


nor profitable. The Germans who introduced the new 
system are beginning to perceive their mistake, and are 
considering the propriety of introducing the recitation 
drill, even in their great universities.— Practical Teacher. 


Expresston.—I hold it as a great point in self-edu- 
cation, that the student should be continually engaged 
in forming exact ideas, and in expressing them clearly 
by language. Such practice insensibly opposes any 
tendency to exaggeration or mistake, and _ increases the 
sense and love of truth in every part of life. Those who 
reflect upon how many hours and days are devoted by 
a lover of sweet sounds to gain a moderate facility upon 
a mere mechanical instrument, ought to feel the blush 
of shame if convicted of neglecting the beautiful living 
instrument wherein play all powers of the mind.— Prof. 
Faraday. 

Tae Quincy System—AnotHER ViEw.—Roughly 
speaking, the “Quincy” system was built upon two 
fundamental ideas: the necessity of doing well what 
was attempted, and the difficulty of giving to the mass 
of scholars more than rudimentary education. Evi- 
dently no position could be more unassailable than this, 
and its general acceptance seemed merély a question of 
time and adaptability of methods. Yet the fact to-day 
is, that the “Quincy” system has somehow failed to 
take hold of the American public, and a great many 
bitter and savage things have been said of that same 
public in consequence. There is, however, one train of 
reasoning which might be brought against one element 
of the scheme which is so obvious and so strong that it 
might have made itself felt in the public consciousness 
almost by instinct. The theory of the government of 
the United States is, that the poor man shall be edu- 


cated to an equality with his wealthy neighbor. The 


“Quincy” system says, practically, that this is impos- 
sible. It assumes the existence of a privileged class; 
and however indisputable the existence of such a class 
may be, a republican government cannot consistently 
recognize it. The public may not have reasoned all this 
out, but it feels it, and acts upon it. Of the “Quincy” 
system the first half has already been practically 
accepted. It is acknowledged everywhere that our 


school methods need modification; but the principle of 
limited education is one which the American people is 
slow to acknowledge, and one which, under existing 
conditions, it is perfectly logical in refusing to accept. 
—Boston Courier. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


SHALL INDUSTRIAL STUDIES BE INTRODUCED 
INTO OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 


BY B. A. HINSDALE, 
Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 


First of all, let me state the argument of those who 
answer the above question in the affirmative. 


We live, it is said, in an age and country preéminently 
industrial ; there is a constantly-increasing demand for 
skilled labor; our youth, owing to new social condi- 
tions, learn far less of things, — natural objects, mate- 
rials, and tools, — than a generation ago; the old-fash- 
ioned industrial habits, as apprenticeships, are rapidly. 
giving way, and, in fact, are almost gone; the education 
of the schools is mainly in words and in books; the 
training of the hand is neglected; our youth are too 
strongly drawn toward clerkships, the professions, and 
“fancy work”; they are repelled from the industries,— 
from all of which premises it is inferred that our educa- 
tion needs to be faced around, and that, to face it around, 
and thereby remedy the evils from which society suffers, 
industrial training must be brought into the public 
schools. Now, one may admit that there is much truth 
in these premises,—may admit it with regret, as I do, 
and question, as I question, the conclusion. 

On one preliminary point let me speak with plainness, 
I am clearly of the opinion that education in all pro- 
gressive countries, our own included, needs to be par- 
tially faced about, —faced more to nature and to life. 
What is more, such a facing-about is actually taking 
place; perhaps I should change my figure, and say edu- 
cation is becoming many-sided, and is facing in all 
directions. I am in hearty accord with the schools of 
general science, of applied science, the technological in- 
stitutes, the chemical and pbysical laboratories, and all 
the other educating agencies and appliances that are 
closely connected with science and art, or that deal with 
the physical dexterities. The existing schools of these 
various kinds answer great needs; these needs will in- 
crease, and the schools must grow in number and in ca- 
pacity with the needs, pari passu, and even more. To 
supply these agencies, so important, we can safely appeal 
to the voluntary forces in American society; but, at the 
same time, I have no objection to the State giving her 
powerful assistance whenever it is really necessary. 
The question is not, whether education shall be made to 
face more toward industrial life; of that there is no 
doubt in my mind. The sole question then is, How 
shall it be done? To be more specific: I take a great 
interest in such schools as the St. Louis Manual Train- 
ing School, where labor and study are combined, and 
where the results seem to be eminently satisfactory. I 
am interested, too, in the venture now being made. 
But let it be noted that the schools stand upon a purely 
voluntary basis; that the students are picked out by a 
process of self-selection ; and that a man may favor such 
enterprises heartily, and yet scout the proposition that 
industrial training shall be made obligatory, like read- 


ing, or that our school-rooms shall also be workshops. 
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It should also be observed that the advanced champiens 
of industrial education do not stop with urging the 
value and necessity of schools like those of St. Louis and 
Chicago; they propose nothing less than that hand- 
training shall be put upon a footing with head-training 
in the public schools. Let us examine this proposition. 

In the first place, their argument rests upon the as- 
sumption that American society has so spent its force, 
—that fathers and mothers so neglect their duties as 
trainers of the young,—that our society has so changed, 
—that the voluntary principle is so weak, — that the 
State must take this long step toward reproducing, in 
spirit, ancient Sparta. Now, if the old-time forces have 
not become weak to the extent named,—as I do not be. 
lieve they have,—there can be no question that the step 
proposed would greatly tend to weaken them. The 
kindergarten, the creche, the baby-farm, the mother’s 
school, and what not of the same sort, are all admirable 
in their place; but one who remembers the old-fashioned 
home, and who does not believe it has even yet passed 
away, cannot, at times, help asking, Where is this to 
end? Is the home to be destoyed ? Is direct parental 
responsibility to be abolished? Are fathers and moth- 
ers to be relegated to the sole functions of propagating 
their kind? Shall the State undertake to teach every 
girl to sew and make bread,—every boy to hammer and 
to plane? In a word, shall Ohio become an industrial 
Sparta? Lest I be misunderstood, let me say again, I 
am interested in the provision of schools that shall com- 
bine hand-training with mental training; but I think 
they will be used, comparatively speaking, by the 
few, and that attendance upon them must be voluntary. 
The State may require the boy to learn to read and 
write; but the proposition to require him to learn this 
trade or that trade, is no less absurd than a proposition 
to require the citizens of Ohio to live at public tables 
and to eat black broth. Speaking, the other day, of the 
work that specialists make when they undertake to set 
things to rights in the schools, one of our educational 
writers said: 

“Specialists are, of course, exclusive, and are apt to 
give undue prominence to their own line of thought and 
operation. Thus an eminent master of a technical 
school very naturally looks at education through a vista 
bristling with the tools of his department, and falls into 
the notion that the ‘use of tools’ is an indispensable 
requisite to a common-school education. But since the 
artisan class, even in cities, rarely exceeds one-fourth 
the population, a compulsory education of all male chil- 
dren in the use of tools would change the common 
school for the whole people to a school of mechanics for 
a minority. Possibly one-third of the girls in Boston 
or Chicago will not receive a proper home-training in 
housework and the use of the needle; but a class of 
lady managers of public institutions who are brought in 
contact with the shiftless side of girl-life jumps to the 
conclusion that housekeeping and sewing should be 
made compulsory in common schools, forgetting that 
two-thirds of the mothers prefer, and all mothers ought 
to a to give all needful instruction in such things 
at home.” 

In the second place, the objections to this comprehen- 
sive scheme are numerous and unanswerable. Some of 
them I shall state : 


1. There is no time, in most cases, for these indus- 
trial studies. To be sure, the city school-year is ten 
months long, but each month contains only four weeks, 
each week only five days, and each day only four and a 
half or five hours. The law allows the youth to attend 
school from the age of six to the age of twenty-one, and 
the course of study from the top to the bottom is twelve 
years high; but, going beneath the law and course of 
study, we are confronted by such facts as those contained 
in the following table, showing the range of school at- 
tendance, in point of time, in the city of Cleveland, for 
the school year ’80 and ’81: 


47 per cent. less than two months. 
10.5 per cent., 2 and less than 4 months. 
117 per cent., 4 and less than 6 months. 
10 per cent., 6 and less than 8 months. 
30.9 per cent., 8 and less than 10 months. 


27.2, 10 months. 

The same year the enrollment in the several grades 
was: 

D Primary, 24.8 per cent. D Grammar, 10.3 per cent. 


C Primary, 15 5 per cent. 
BP rimary, 14 9 per cent. 
*. Primary, 13.6 per cent. 


68.8 er cent 


C Grammar, 6.8 per cent. 
B Grammar, 4.5 per cent. 
A Grammar, 4.6 per cent. 


26.2 per cent. 


First Year in High School, ° 2.2 per cent. 
Second Year in High School, ° ° - 13 per cent. 
Third Year in High School, . ° -6 per cent. 
Fourth Yearin High School, . .2 per cent. 
Normal School, ° ° -2 per cent. 


4.5 per cent. 

That is, of the total enrollment, 68.8 per cent. of the 
pupils were in primary grades; 26.2 per cent. in gram- 
mar grades, and 4.5 per cent, in the high schools. To 
adopt some ratios worked out by another hand from the 
above statistics,—of each 108 children who enter the 
primary grades, only 1 graduates from the high school ; 
of each 60 who finish the primary studies, only 20 com- 
plete the grammar studies; and of these, but 4 take the 
second year in the high school, while only 1 graduates 
from the high school. 

The above tables show how the children disappear 
from the schools as we ascend the grades, on account of 
death and withdrawal. The same fact appears, also, in 
the table showing the numbers of pupils of the several 
ages from six upward, and in the table of average daily 
attendance. I am not aware that the time which the 
average boy spends in the public school has ever been 
accurately ascertained. It can hardly be more than five 
years, of less than 200 days each,—a fact that calls my 
attention to a fallacy that is amusing to all school-men ; 
viz., that the average boy leaves the school with quite 
an extraordinary amount of book-learning! How can 
it be extraordinary in view of the facts presented above ? 
Besides, what part of what he has can be profitably ex- 
change for such knowledge as he could gain of tools 
and of materials ? 

The statistics given above do not suggest any adverse 
criticism upon the Cleveland schools as compared with 
other schools. I use them because they are at hand. 
Nor do such statistice warrant the conclusion often 
drawn, that ignorance is on the increase. But they do 
raise this question: When the average public-school 
boy has attended to his reader, speller, geography, etc., 
what time has he in school for the bench, the forge, or 
the lathe? I know it is claimed that the shop-work 
will not come in the way of the book-work,—nay, that 
it will be a positive help; but it is idle to claim that 
either of these propositions is yet confirmed by experi- 
ence. A much wider induction than that furnished by 
the Dwight School, Boston, is required for this purpose. 
I can see that a class of boys who take up the two lines 
of study from choice, because they have an active inter- 
est in them, can carry them both on successfully; I can 
see that average boys may do so, while it is a new thing, 
by working up their books outside; but that the whole 
mass of boys in the schools can give one or more of their 
school-hours each day to tools and still not neglect their 
books, as a rule, is contrary to nature. The claim that 
they can is too much like the argument put forward 
some years ago in favor of the eight-hour law; viz., a 
man can do as much work in eight hours as in ten! 


2. The powers and resources of the schools are not 
adequate to this additional burden. When one contem- 
plates the vastness of the field that the State now has un- 
der tillage, and the character of the tillage that she gives, 
he cannot repress surprise that it should be seriously 
proposed to double the field. The State undertakes to 
give a common-school education to all the youth within 
her borders,—and undertaking that she does not fully 
accomplish. Besides, the quality of the State education 
stands in need of improvement. When I consider how 
tradition, authority, and mechanical methods hold sway ; 
how words hide things, and language conceals thoughts; 
how language and books come between the pupil’s mind 
and the world; when I consider how nofuch must still 
be done to reveal the child-nature to teachers, to show 
them that education is an out-drawing and not an in- 
filling,—in a word, to introduce natural methods, I can- 
not conceal my astonishment at the proposition to call 
upon the schools, as one of the new guides does, to in- 
culcate an industrial disposition, to communicate in 
dustrial knowledge, and to create industrial power. I 
must think that the State already has on hand, in 
the public schools, as large a territory as she can culti- 
vate to advantage. At the same time I do not object 
as an experiment to an industrial annex. 


3. The addition of the industrial feature could not 
fail to make our school system top-heavy and unstable. 


Even now the foundation of the system, in the popular 


mind, is none too strong for the superstructure. Such 
an extension of its sphere would lead to two results: 
First, to greatly increased criticism and opposition ; 
secondly, to a diminished power of resistance. 

4. The value of any industrial education that could 
be given may well be questioned. It is said boys should 
know something about materials and tools. Granted ; 
but how useful will the knowledge and the power that 
they can gain in the school-shops be, unless, indeed, the 
tools drive out the books? At the utmost a little car- 
pentry, a little smithing or molding, is all that can be 
done. Nor can I resist the conviction that the instruc- 
tion given in these trades would prove a very dilletante 
affair. And then, these are only afew of the trades. 
Beside there is a great difference between literary and 
industrial education in this: The three R’s are an in- 
troduction to all learning; they are of universal value ; 
while the trades have no common elements, no common 
instruments,—neither the hammer, the bellows, the awl, 
nor the needle. Mr. Clark, in a paper read at Saratoga 
last year, and published by the Prangs, indeed calls the 
hammer, saw, plane, etc., “fundamental tools,” because 
they are used in working wood, stone, and metals; but 
they are not properly fundamental tools at all. 

In the third place, the public school can do more and 
better for the children that attend it than to give them 
a smattering of carpentry and smithing. It can teach 
them better than it is now doing the common studies, 
and place them more firmly upon the common platform 
of education. It can give them a glimpse into the 
kingdom of learning. It can show them how to use 
books as sources of knowledge, as means of discipline, 
and as springs of inspiration. The aim of the public 
school should be not to attempt to do more, but to do 
better, what it has already attempted. 

In a plea for industrial education made at Saratoga 
last year, Superintendent McAlister, then of Milwaukee, 
now of Philadelphia, called attention to the rapidity 
with which, as we ascend the school grades, the children 
fall out of the schools, and then asks what has become 
of them: “Before the middle grades have been fin- 
ished,” he says, “the greater number of these young 
children have been taken from school and put to work. 
If you should stand at the business center of Milwaukee 
at 6 o’clock in the evening, you would see thousands of 
boys and girls of under-age hurrying, dinner-basket in 
hand, from a hard day’s work to the homes which they 
had left in the early morning. The school-door has 
closed upon them forever, and they must find their way 
through the world with such scanty intellectual equip- 
ment as has been crowded into five or six years of their 
childhood.” This is indeed a piteous picture, and all 
the more so if, as Mr. McAlister says, “in the larger 
number of cases these withdrawals from school are a 
dire necessity.” Every man of sensibility must be 
touched by such a scene. But would the public schools 
have put more sweetness and light into these young 
hearts if it had paid less attention to books and more 
attention to tools? Would it have poured more sun- 
shine into their lives if it emphasized the mechanic 
more and the man less? I must believe that school 
education should look mainly after the man that is in 
the artisan. Nay, I cannot resist the conviction that 
the school will, in the long run, do most for the hand 
when it works pretty directly upon the brain. 

Mr. McAlister, indeed, argues that the thousands of 
boys and girls who are seen of an evening upon the 
streets of Milwaukee would tarry longer in the schools, 
provided the courses of study were remodeled in har- 
mony with his view. But first, how can this be if their 
withdrawal is in the larger number of cases a dire neces- 
sity? Further, his argument antagonizes with that 
commonly urged to support the same conclusion. The 
common argument is that youth are not trained to in- 
dustry; they are turned aside from industrial employ- 
ments, and the school must be reconstructed to teach 
them industries; but Mr. AcAlister urges that, as it is, 
they are hurried only too quickly and too eagerly to 
manual work, ond that hand-education must be given 
to induce them to tarry at the books. Thirdly, even if 
his view is correct, it is more than doubtful to one who 
considers the cupidity of parents, the eagerness of youth 


“to get to work,” and the materializing tendencies of 
the age, whether his specific will work a cure. If our 
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youth are suffering from too much shop, as he saye, it 
is hard to see how more shop is going to heal them. 

I have said the public school can do something more 
and better for the great mass of youth that attend, than 
to give the smattering of industrial training proposed 
asa maximum. Such is my profound conviction. In 
the long run we shall do best by keeping the public 
school at the work for which it was created. If the 
course should be somewhat changed, if the time should 
be redistributed among the studies, if the teaching and 
discipline are faulty (all of which propositions, in my 
opinion, are true to a degree), the needed changes can 
be made; but let us go slowly in making school-houses 
into workshops; nor let us forget that we are already 
the most industrial and commercial people on the globe. 
I fully grant that to do all we can for the children so 
pathetically described by Mr. McAlister is a prime duty ; 
but it is also a prime duty to look after another class 
I shall describe, though not with equal pathos. I speak 
of the boys and girls who aspire to the intellectual life, 
but who cannot, for the moment at least, attain to it. 
All over our land, in mechanics’ cottages and in lonely 
farm-houses, are thousands of youth tossing at night 
weary limbs upon sleepless beds, and watering hot 
pillows with wasted tears, discontented with the narrow 
life that shuts them in, and consumed by the divine 
hunger for learning. Here is the abundant material of 
which to make future scholars, scientists, philosophers, 
men of letters, statesmen, and men of professions, 
These, as well as the multitudes who hurry through 
school to enter shops, have their claim; and the man- 
agers of the public schools must not so lose themselves 
in their per cents., in their great masses and ave:ages, 
that they fail to discover these children, and to speed 
them on their way. 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN MINNESOTA. 


BY D. L. KIEHLE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Minn. 


The problem, how to encourage and support the high 
school in its two-fold relation,—as the “ people’s college,” 
or the end of a common-school course, and also as pre- 
paratory to the State university,—is one of our difficult 
educational questions. 

This paper is not designed to contribute to the dis- 
cussion of this question, but to contribute the facts of a 
departure sufficiently new to warrant a report of it, 
and yet already sufficiently tried to claim the careful at- 
tention of those interested in the subject. 

Our effort has been (1), to encouraged the people 
by assistance, and proper supervision to support good 
high schools for the better education of their chil- 
dren; and (2) to adapt these schools to the State Uni- 
versity by a plan which shall not disturb the normal 
development of each school, and yet shall guarantee good 
preparation for the higher course. 

It ought to be stated that the present plan, which 
has been in operation two years, has been the result of 
a plan under discussion and experiment for four or five 
years,—prominent among the framers and supporters of 
which have been Dr. Folwell, president of the State 
University, and Charles S. Bryant, Esq., for some time 
secretary of the high school board. 

The Provision.—The State has made an annual appro- 
priation of $23,000, to be distributed by the high-school 
board in amounts of $400 each to high schools accepted 
by the board, and conducted according to rules pre- 
scribed. This board is constituted of the governor as 
president, the superintendent of public instruction as 
secretary, and the president of the State University as 
examiner. 

The Conditions.—1. The high schools shall number 
not less than twenty pupils, who shall at least reach a 
prescribed standard of scholarship in their entrance- 
examinations. It shall also afford tuition free to 
non-resident pupils passing the required entrance- 
examination. 

2. Its course of study shall at least include, as its 
minimum, the course prescribed by the high-school 
board. It shall also provide for a preparatory class in 
Latin of not less than five pupils. 

3. The principal must hold the certificate of the 
high-school board, This certificate is granted, without 


examination, to persons holding the diploma of a col- 
lege, and having in experience proven his ability to 
teach ; and to graduates of the advanced course of the 
State normal schools. 

4. Schools, upon giving satisfactory assurance of their 
ability to sustain a high-school department are accepted, 
to receive the appropriation ($400), if at the end of the 
year it shall appear upon the report of the visitors and 
the record of the schools, that they have met the re- 
quirements. 

The Work.—1. Each school proceeds with organiza- 
tion and work after its own plan. Upon the comple- 
tion of any study of the course prescribed by the high- 
school board, the principal sends an application to the 
examiner for questions for final examination in the 
given subject. These are sent under seal, with specific 
directions how to conduct the examination. The ques- 
tions are not opened by the principal until the class is 
seated for the examination. 

2. The papers are first examined and marked by the 
principal, and are then sent to the examiner at the 
university. They are there examined, and record is 
made of those which reach the grade (65 per cent.), 
and a certificate is returned to each scholar passing. 

3. This record and certificate are accepted in lieu of 
an examination in that subject, upon entering the uni- 
versity. 

At the end of the year a report is made by the high- 
school board giving the names of subjects under which 
each school has held examination, the number of stu- 
dents examined, and the number passed. Upon the 
basis of this record and the reports of the visitors the 
high-school board makes the apportionments. 

The Advantages.—This plan stated briefly, and with 
the omission of many details, has had a trial of two 
years, and has proven itself successful in these regards: 

1. More schools are reached than by the plan of se- 
lecting only those schools the diplomas of which shall 
admit to the State University. Comparatively few 
schools in any State do work uniformly well enough to 
merit this precedence; besides it is nor practicable for 
the university authorized to make a thorough inspec- 
tion of the work done in high schools; for which rea- 
sons the general reputation of the schools is all that de- 
termine their acceptance or rejection. 

By the plan adopted in this State, all work passes 
upon its merits, and schools which may not in a long 
time graduate pupils prepared for the university may 
do much good work in the course, and each will be en- 
couraged to do in proportion to its ability. 

There are now fifty-six high schools under the super- 
vision of the high-school board. This number includes 
all the best schools of the State, excepting those of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 

2. We are reasonably certain that these schools will 
be provided with capable principals. At present nine- 
tenths of the principals are college graduates. 

3. Principals have the support of the high-school 
board in sustaining a high grade of scholarship in their 
schools. 

4. Boards of education have means of measuring the 
progress of their schools by an independent standard. 

5. Pupils in every part of the State are encouraged 
by the recognition given of their success by the State 
Board and the University. 

I think I hazard nothing in saying that, making al- 
lowance for such defects in details as belong to a new 
system, the satisfaction has been universal. Nothing 
burdensome or hampering has been imposed, every de- 
partment of the schools has been aided, and the State 
has been able to distribute its aid on a basis of just dis- 
crimination, and consistently with its policy to further 
every department of education which promises to estab- 
lish the State in intelligence and prosperity. 


Tur Great Furure.—Men who take any enlarged 
view of the course of nations, and the destiny of the 
human race, see that a new era has opened upon the 
world. The history of the future is to be widely differ- 
ent from that of the past. The stream of time is chang- 
ing its direction. It is about to pass through moral 
regions, such as in its whole previous course, since it 
broke from the original fountain, it has never traversed 
before. We must prepare ourselves to move with safety 
through the new realms we are entering.— Horace Mann. 


NATORE.STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS.—IV. 


BY CHARLES H, FORD. 


Having spent a week or so in collecting material for 
illustration, we may take up the question of furnishing 
fuel for this stove that we call the body. We notice, in 
the first place, that the fuel must be of the right kind. 
Stones and dirt will not burn at all; wet wood burns 
very poorly; pine and other soft woods make a quick, 
hot fire; hard wood and coal make a slow fire, but one 
that lasts; gunpowder ?—well, it will burn! What do 
you think about it ? 

Will it take much ingenuity on the part of a teacher, 
who has familiarized herself with the properties of the 
various food-stuffs, to draw the analogy between the 
substances mentioned above and the various classes of 
foods so clearly that the children can draw their own 
inferences? The comparison of wet and dry wood will 
show how proper material may be in improper condition 
for food. 

We notice, again, that the fuel must be prepared for 
use, and so must the food; but the stove and the body 
differ in the fact that when we put wood into the stove, 
it is ready to burn,—when we put food into the body, it 
is not ready to give heat. It needs to be worked over 
a good deal, and there is some apparatus furnished for 
the special purpose of working it over and preparing it 
for use. 

This brings us to the organs and processes of diges- 
tion. Let the children watch themselves while eating, 
and tell the teacher the next day how they ate. Ques- 
tion them closely, and, if necessary, refer them back to 
the experiments until they can fully describe the pro- 
cess of mastication and its immediate results upon the 
food. Let them chew thoroughly and slowly a cracker, 
or a piece of bread, and see how many observe the 
change to sugar. Then comes swallowing, and the 
teacher may furnish the information as to the closing, 
at this time, of the several tubes which lead to the 
throat. The action of the esophagus and stomach may 
be described by the teacher, and illustrated by objects 
or plates. 

Now let the children see that eating too much or eat- 
ing too fast will interfere with the proper working of 
these organs, just as in a sewing-machine, if the cloth is 
fed too fast, or in too large quantities, the needle breaks 
and the machine easily gets out of repair. The need 
of moderation is reinforced by the need of regularity, 
and we have then learned that the right kind of food, 
in the right condition, must be eaten slowly, in mod- 
erate quantities and at regular intervals. Only so much 
of the philosophy of digestion as falls in with our com- 
parison of the body to a stove will be of special service 
here. The need of a draft for our stove brings us to 
respiration, one of the simplest and least understood 
subjects in physiology. Place one hand under each 
arm,—let the children follow suit; exhale, inhale. The 
hands go farther apart. Place one hand between the 
shoulders, the other hand on the breast ; exhale, inhale. 
The hands go farther apart. 

Imagine a pint bottle immersed in a pail of water 

and the stopper removed. A pint of water rushes in, 
Why? Imagine the bottle expanded, and more would 
rush in. Why? Empty a rubber bag of a pint ca- 
pacity, and then pull the sides apart, and a pint of air 
will rush in. Why? Expand it, and more will rush 
in; exhale. Tie a string about the chest; inhale. The 
string breaks. What broke it,—the air? Then why 
does it not burst the lungs? The air and water act 
on exactly the same principle. Further suggestion is 
needless. 
But all air is not fit to breathe. In old wells and old cel- 
lars is @ gas called choke-damp, which kills animals 
that breathe it and puts out a candle-flame. When we 
sweat freely, or wear our clothes a long time, they smell 
badly. So do our sleeping-rooms when we get up in 
the morning. This air is unhealthy, and our noses 
warn us against it. 

Place a lump of quicklime in a jar of water. Let it 
become clear, then pour off some of the liquid. Breathe - 
into the clear water through a tube; it becomes milky ; 
something has gone into it from the breath. This is 
carbonic acid gas, or choke-damp. Is it poisonous? — 


Get the lungs of a sheep or hog, and show them to the 
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children, and let them see the structure. Impress the 
children thoroughly with the importance of giving the 
lungs plenty of room, and avoiding round shoulders and 
compressed waists. Let them understand that the 
penalty is open disease or hidden weakness. In the 
name of humanity, save the coming generation if the 
present one is hopeless. 

We may now give a couple of weeks to the skeleton, 
not because of any special connection with what has 
gone before, but because of its immense importance to 
children of this age. The data may be found in the 
great majority of the numerous text-books on physi- 
ology ; but, for mercy’s sake do not teach the names of 
the bones. They are so much lumber, excellent in their 
place, but worse than useless kere. Dwell especially 
upon the care of the bones in childhood, the importance 
of eating proper bone-food, and the use of the bones as 
a framework for the body. Give round shoulders, curved 
spines, tight waists, and tight shoes a rub at every op- 
portunity, and practice (whatever your sex) as well as 
preach. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, 

** William, wait a few days before you get your reader this 
year, till I decide whether you stay in this class or go to a 
higher one.” William looks quiescent. In a moment he 
raises his hand. ‘Shall I have an Intermediate Reader if I go 
to the higher class ?” 

* Yes, certainly.” 

A few minutes go by. ‘‘ Willthat reader cost 49 cents? My 
sister’s did.”’ 

** Yes, I think so; never mind now.’’ 

A half-hour is allowed to pass. ‘* Do youthink you will find 
out this week ?”’ he asks. . 

**T cannot tell; I shall let you know as soon as I do.”’ 

“Can’t I bring the money to-morrow so as to have it ready 
as soon as you do find out ?”’ 

“It will not be at all necessary; I will give you time enoughb.”’ 

An hour of blessed quiet. ‘‘Is that Intermediate Reader 
next to the Advanced Third ?”’ he asks. 

** Yes, yes; please don’t say anything more about it.”’ 

Presently an upraised hand, and a face full of a bright 
thought. ‘Can I borrow an Intermediate Reader now and be 
looking at it before I get mine ?”’ 

** Not now; your work is not done.” 

** But can I when it is done ?”” 

Here the door opens, and two visitors, — teachers, — come 
toward the platform. They are just seated. The occasion 
must not pass unimproved. A head appears at the desk, on a 
level with the inkstand, and a voice, which is William’s, asks 
with the naiveté of innocent childhood, “‘ If my sister has an 
Intermediate Reader that she used last year, will it do just as 
well as for me to get a new one ?”’ 

A silent, expressive wave of the hand from the hopeless 
teacher settles this inquiring youth back into his seat, while 
the visitors wonder why such a simple question as that could 
not have received a pleasant and definite answer. 


“If you need a pencil during this exercise, you can go quietly 
to the desk and get one without special permission,” was the 
general rule which a teacher gave to her class in drawing. One 
day while a capital little fellow was selecting one, his fingers 
slipped, and two or three dozen pencils rolled under the toes 
of boys and girls, who would have been made of marble if they 
had not jamped to pick them up, with the tremendous appre- 
ciation which children always exhibit for the laws of grav- 
itation. The trivial occurrence which might have hap- 
pened just as naturally if the boy had been solemnly com- 
manded to bring the Bible from the desk, and which proved 
nothing either against the rule or the room, was afterward 
repeated by some teachers who were present as illustrative of 
the undue free and easy atmosphere of the school. The acci- 
dent was seen by them only in its relation to the boy’s exercise 
of free-will in going to the desk, which had nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

One morning, just as a class was beginning to read, a teacher 
from a neighboring school came in with the most sympathetic 
air of appreciation of every difficulty in the way of teacher or 
scholar. The children felt it and showed it in a spontaneity of 
effort that gave the best results. They were fresh for work, 
the story was delightful, and they responded to the new de- 
vices for their help which came to the teacher with every par- 
agrapb, in a way to make a most successful lesson. They out- 
did themselves in impromptu definitions and synonyms, and 
the teacher was as proud as the visitor was pleased when she 

declared she should use at once in her own room the many 
“points” she had observed in the lesson. The day happened 
to be Friday, and the last hour of the closing session belonged 
by custom to the children. Books were just laid aside, and 
the coming good time was foreshadowed in their expectant 
eyes. The door opened and there entered a visitor, bringing 
in that indescribable air of positive austerity which would have 
established her identity as a teacher among the natives of Pat- 
agonia. Ia her hands she carried a note-book and pencil, and 


in her eye a never-give-up expression. She took possession 
with the slight formality, ‘‘ What is your name ?”’ and it was 
instantly a part of that mysterious book. The teacher was 
overpowered, but the children were made of sterner stuff, and 
one look at their faces, when she was asked to illustrate her 
** methods of reading,’’ gave her the courage to explain that 
the lessons of the day were over, and the childrea were to have 
a little entertainment. The response was the reserve informa- 
tion that she was from a distant section of the country, and 
was comparing methods. Here another registered item seemed 
to threaten the reputation of the Commonwealth for courtesy, 
and the teacher undertook a reading-lesson, remembering the 
success of the morning. She was old enough to have known 
better, and deserved her defeat. Those children were not au- 
tomatons to be worked to order, but harps of delicate strings, 
to be played on by skilled fingers. They obeyed every request 
to the letter, but with the same alacrity that water runs up 
hill. They were compliant, but frigid, — the submission of 
death. Could they be the children who were bubbling over 
with animation in the morning? No; only their ghostly 
shadows. Scratch went the book-entries behind the teacher, 
recording her failure and sealing her fate. The visitor's non- 
commital ‘*Thank you,”’ as she went forth to pastures new, found 
the teacher silently registering a vow never to attempt to work 
against the current again like that if requested by the Emperor 
of all the Russias. In that great day when all books are 
opened, that little one will not be left out; till that time of 
revelation its decision will be a haunting mystery. If those 
two visitors of a day had compared notes, would not their dif- 
ferent verdicts have been a good illustration of the danger of 
trusting for opinions to circumstantial evidence ? 

Visiting schools is much like looking in a mirror; one sees 
the reflection of the face that is carried toit. If one enters a 
school-room prejudiced and hypercritical, there is not a school 
in the land that will not afford opportunity for ill-natured 
dissection. Perbaps it is not too much to say that through the 
subtle action of mind on mind, the spirit of the visitor is thor- 
oughly felt by the teacher before five minutes have passed, and 
the exercises of the next hour will be more or less influenced 
by it. School visiting can be made one of the most efficient 
auxiliaries for stimulation and encouragement, and the time 
given to it may be worse than thrown away But above all, 
let us be cautious of censure of passing events that necessarily 
have their causes beneath the surface, and which no visitor of 
an hour could be expected to understand. If any class of 
workers ought to meet always and everywhere upon the broad 
platform of fraternal sympathy and good fellowship, that class 
are the teachers of the free schools of a republic. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[AU communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EastTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


TOWNS OF RHODE ISLAND, 


1. To fasten, a circle, and 2,000 pounds. 

2. Modern and a harbor. 

8. Center and a village. 

4. Battle and part of a lamp. 

5. To trouble and earth. . 

6. A city in Virginia. 

7. A president of the United States. 

8. The outer part of a chestnut, sick, and a village. 


CHARADE, 


A woman sat with needle and thread 
To first a garment that lay in her lap; 
A boy sat near. She said: ‘*’Tis time 
To go to school.’”’ He took his cap. 
**Say me your lesson first,”’ she said. 
He rose up quickly from his seat, 
And, sullenly answering her second and third, 
He skulked like my whole down the village street. 
E. E. 


SYNCOPATED ACROSTIC, 


1. Syncopate a friend to cleanliness, and leave a juice. 
2. Syncopate a promoter of health, and leave a tax. 
8. Syncopate a delicious fruit, and leave equal value. 
4. Syncopate a sign of emotion, and leave a sailor. 
5. Syncopate to weaken, and leave our common mother. 
6. Syncopate a smal! animal, and leave a masculine name. 
7. Syncopate a female disfiguration, and leave a sack. 
8. Syncopate earnest, and leave a part of the human body. 
9. Syncopate destruction, and leave one way to reach it. 
10. Syncopate to grieve, and leave the physician’s friend. 
11. Syncopate water, and leave a sign of haste, 
12. Syncopate a slippery substance, and leave “‘ that is.”’ 
13. Syncopate very cold, and leave a girl’s name. 
14. Syncopate an ancient watering-place, and leave a native 
of the forest. 
Find all the words from first to last, 
Write in a row to hold them fast; 
The initials then will form the name 


Of something I should love to gain. E. E, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 13. 


Porttine OoT I’s.—1. Stair, star. 2. Wain, wan. 38. Paid 
pad. 4. Going, gong. 5. Wiry, wry. 6. Debit, debt. : 

Caarape.—Hambug. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. NewSalem. 2. Weymouth. 3. . 
4. Leominster. 5. Blackstone. 6. 
ton. 8 Amesbury. 9%, Montague. 10. Amherst. 11, Hol- 
den. 12. Weston. 13. Enfield. 14, Rutland. 15. Ashland. 
16. Westford. 17. Medford. 18. Andover. 19. Reading. 20. 
Georgetown. 21. Medway. 22. Mendon. 23. Easton. 24. 


Northfield. 
Reversars.—1, Net, Ten. 2 Wolf, flow. 3, Mug, gum. 
7. Dray, yard. 8, 


£ Pio, nip. 5. Live, evil. 6. Trap, part. 
9. Pool, loop. 10. Won, now. 11. Brag, garb. 


CFE 


THE COLLEGE FETICH ONCE MORE. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 
It surpasses belief that the necessity for the classical element 


in a modern education is not sufficiently met by the study of 
one dead language. Not only can Greek be spared,—it ought 
not to be afforded. All desirable linguistic practice, except 
that for which we must resort to living languages, can be had 
with Latin. The rest of the pupil’s time is too precious to be 
given to more paradigms, more syntax, more construing of 
passages. These are easy to teach, but unprofitable to learn. 


Those who have assailed the classics have usually been un- 
wise devotees of science as a separate interest. These advo- 
cates of science in the schools have made a great mistake. The 
Greek declensions and conjugations did no harm in themselves. 
They simply did no good, and stood in the way of better things. 
But premature teaching of science is positively injurious, It 
is too difficult for the youthful mind, and cannot bat react 
harmfully upon the pupil’s moral and intellectual attitude 
toward science itself. 

But an excess of dead languages should be objected to by 
educators on educational grounds; that is, on the grounds that 
it is not best for the boy, considering his destiny in this coun- 
try and in this age; and that a well-grounded training needs 
all the time hitherto given to Greek for other, very different 
exercises. 

Unskilled teaching makes fewer mistakes with Latin and 
Greek paradigms and rules than with any other material. 
Hence the good results conventionally attributed to these stud- 
ies. Committing to memory and infinite repetition are the 


_lorder of the day in Latin and Greek. Almost anybody can 


manage this; nor is a fair amount of it bad for the pupil. Re- 
cent graduates from college, who can do nothing else in the 
world, can teach Latin and Greek well. Primary teaching has 
intimate relations with questions of psychology and method, 
and exacts great skill and devotion in the teacher. Not so 
Latin and Greek. 

Because Latin and Greek are thus easily taught,—so far as 
the schools conceive the learning of them to extend,—they are 
hard to displace or diminish. They are convenient. With 
them it is feasible to keep a pupil at work, to mark him, to 
correct his exercises, to qualify him for prescribed examina- 
tions. Pedagogy has assimilated them. It knows what to do 
with them. 

Greek seems like a “ fetich’’ when we consider how perti- 

naciously the teachers of it close their ears to all suggestion of 
removing it from the list of required studies. But it is really 
pedagogic inertia that, in spite of the growing demand for par- 
allel courses without Greek, keeps it compulsory in modern 
schools. Wherever Latin and Greek are taught, other studies 
naturally fall into a subordinate rank. The easy supremacy 
which they maintain throws suspicion upon their right to such 
preéminence. It should be questioned whether they hold their 
superiority by virtue of their own inherent quality, or because 
substitutes for them have not yet been wisely chosen and ad- 
justed to school methods. 
In the lack of teachers thoroughly trained in modern lan 
guages, ancient and modern literatures, history, upper math- 
ematics, and the mother-tongue ; in the absence of a high 
standard in the ancient languages themselves; and in tne fact 
that the study of method is almost unknown among the teach- 
ers in preparatory schools, may, perhaps, be found the reasons 
for some portion of the pedagogic clinging to both Latin and 
Greek. Perpetual paradigms and parsing, passages of the old 
poems and orations, a dreary round of so-called prose compo- 
sition, — these exact but little attention to method. Copious 
historical and literary knowledge, and a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the best methods of teaching history and literatrre, are 
rare accomplishments. And the same may be said of the 
modern languages, of gymnastics, of drawing, of English com- 
position, and other important secondary studies. If these 
seem inferior to Greek in pedagogic value, the fault is in our- 
selves that we have not mastered them or have not learned 
how to teach them rightly. 

Girls’ schools in Europe have in their programs not only no 
Greek, but even no Latin; but they have their hours for an- 
cient literature. The excellent translations from the classics 
should not have been made in vain. It is all-important for 
high-school pupils to read Homer and Virgil, something of 
Plato, and a little of a few other ancient writers. Where par- 
adigms and parsing do not hinder, this can easily be managed. 


The argument that Greek has a great utilitarian value be- 
cause it furnishes the etymologies of our scientific nomencla- 
ture seems altogether unsound, A frequent result of the study 
of ancient languages is an exaggerated estimate of the practical 
utility of knowing the origins of words. The fact is, it isa 
pleasing thing for the scholar to recognize relationships be- 
tween old words and new words; but his knowledge of the 
meaning of words is thereby promoted but very little, if at all. 
This becomes clear if we compare our acquaintance with 
words derived from the Greek, which we know, with our 
knowledge of words derived from languages which we do not 
know. Do we, for example, understand better the meanings 
of aorta, chaos, elastic, skeleton,—all from the Greek,—than 
we do the meanings of alcohol, naphtha, amber, sherbet, from 
the Arabic; of crimson, from the Sanskrit; or of peach, from 
the Persian? Or, do we feel any obscurity about the meanings 
of coke, dismal, hickory, because their etymologies are un- 
known? Usually an etymology is misleading. One does not 
profit by, but has rather to be on his guard against, the etymo- 
logical meanings of ozygen, nitrogen, geometry, fungus, and 80 
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on. The meanings which words ought to have, etymologically, 
they cannot have in modern times. To insist on derivi'g 
meanings, as well as forms, from the ancient sources, is the 
mark of a pedant. DIDASKALOS. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


THE ROYAL ROAD OF LINGUISTS. 
Though there is little faith to be placed in the many meth- 


- ods by which it is alleged to be possible to master a foreign 


tongue in an incredibly short time, there are ways by which 
the student’s work may be made more pleasant and his prog- 
ress more rapid than by the simple plodding process of gram- 
mar and translation. The writer has felt so much advantage 
in pursuing the following method, in his individual study, that 
he has been prompted to offer the outlines of it to those who 
are interested in acquiring languages, and to whom it may 
have some new features. One should first get a general idea 
of the grammar of the language he proposes to learn; not 
necessarily by laboring through a long text-book, but by care- 
fully reading through some short and condensed outline, with- 
out making special effort to commit to memory either words 
or rules, other than to familiarize himself somewhat with the 
more frequent short words, such as the auxiliary verbs, arti- 
cles, pronouns, etc. 

Suppose the language to be acquired is German. A faithful 
translation in German of some English or American novel 
should be selected. With this and the original open before 
him, with a dictionary and grammar for reference, the stu- 
dent is prepared for work. A vivid story, in which there is 
much action and conversation, is best suited to the purpose. 
One should then proceed, as best’ he can, to read the German. 
Of course, at the start, he will have to refer to the English 
original for the meaning of every word; and he will have 
much difficulty. Until he becomes familiar with the com- 
monest words, and the construction of sentences, he will have 
to use to a dictionary a great deal, as he will, at first, not be 
able to tell which word in the original corresponds to any par- 
ticular word in the translation. But, after a very short time, 
this difficulty will cease to be considerable, and with the En- 
glish open before him, he will proceed rapidly, and many of 
the words he meets on one page he will meet again on the 
next; and the chances are that, after reading attentively a page 
or two, he will have learned the meanings of a number of 
words; and this merely by repeated contact without special ef- 
fort, for he need not dwell on each sentence till he has com- 
mitted all the words to memory, but only know, for the time, 
their meaning and read farther. In this way he will be able to 
go over so much ground that, without the fatiguing effort to 
memorize abstractly a certain number of words, he will, in the 
course of his hour’s or evening’s work, make a considerable 
addition to bis foreign vocabulary. 

Having chosen for reading the translation in German of an 
English book, he will see how the thoughts as he would think 
them are rendered into the foreign language. This will be 
more conducive to progress in learning to speak the language 
than would be the reading of an original German book. Read- 
ing a novel, he will soon become interested in the story, and, 
as he pictures in his mind the incidents about which he isread- 
ing, the words will be connected with the objects or actions 
they signify; and in this isa great advantage over the com- 
mon method of committing isolated words to memory, and of 
translating disconnected sentences. 

The writer is far from advocating a superficial method of 
study. The reading should be done carefully and slowly, and the 
dictionary and grammar should be frequently consulted.. An 
excellent means of fixing foreign words in one’s memory is to 
write them down, with their translations and genders. To 
read through a list so made just before going to sleep at night 
is also very effective. It will be seen that the philosophy of 
this method is economy of effort, and the writer believes that 
its advantage is not only in yielding more rapid progress, but 
in making one’s study of a language a recreation as well.— 
California Teacher. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


BY G. W. HOENSHEL. 


Much has been written in regard to the immorality of our 
public schools, It is only too true that they frequently fail to 
train the pupils to truth and virtue. Some one is at fault. 
All training is to prepare for life. The truly educated man is 
well developed in body, mind, and morals. Education is but 
an increase of strength, and is not necessarily a blessing. It 
is the moral training that must restrain and direct the ener- 
gies of the mind and body. It is cruel to educate only the 
mind of a child and then send him out in the world without 
the power to withstand the temptations by which he is sur- 
rounded. Right living is of more importance than mere 
knowledge, for there is such a thing as an educated villain. 

Children are not naturally entirely good, nor are they wholly 
evil. If prompted by right motives they will discard vice and 
choose virtue. The training of morals is not accomplished by 
the teacher alone, but he can do much in arousing the sleeping 
energies of the soul. Words are indeed powerful, but in moral 
education they are not so mighty as actions. But little good 
can ever be accomplished by giving lectures on morality to the 
pupils. It is the silent influence of the surroundings that will 


form the character. Truth and beauty are everywhere asso- 
ciated together, and what is beautiful cannot be far from being 
good. For this reason the school-room should be pleasant. A 
dreary school-room is not favorable to a growth of morality. 
It should be the most cheerful place in the community. What 
incentives to right action in bare walls and gloomy windows ? 
A child that is taught to appreciate the true and beautiful in 
nature, art, and literature, will strive after the beautiful in 
character, and cannot be far from right. Such are the teach- 
ings of nature. 

The influence of the teacher is a prominent factor in mora! 
training. Children imitate the actions of their superiors, and, 
strange as it may seem, they copy vices in preference to vir- 
tues. The teacher exerts a silent influence over his pupils for 
good or for evil, and this influence is but the reflection of his 
own character. All exert this influence, and how careful! 
should the teacher be that it is for good. Better have no 
school than one taught by an immoral teacher, for the influ- 
ence he exerts upon the minds of the pupils for evil will over- 
balance the good he may accomplish by developing the intel- 
lect. We come to this conclusion,—that all teachers should be 
positive moral men. 

By these external influences,—pleasant surroundings and a 
good teacher,—to which none can object,—much can be accom- 
plished. Those who talk the most about morality do not 
always do the best teaching. It is the living model that con- 
quers, not directly, but indirectly. Many incidents occur dar- 
ing the day by which a moral lesson may be taught. The wise 
veacher will take advantage of all opportunities to impress a 
moral truth. It cannot be done by lecturing, for nothing is 
so distasteful to pupils as a talk on duty, It is the word fitly 
spoken, at the proper time, that is impressed upon the mind of 
a child. Bat still more depends upon the man behind the 
word than upon any thoughts that he may utter. 

Teach morality indirectly by history and biography. The 
life of every noted man contains moral lessons, Let the pupile 
search for them. Talk about the causes of war, and the mo- 
tives that have prompted heroes to deeds of valor. Your 


pupils will soon distinguish between noble and ignoble acts. 
[n teaching morality it is not necessary to teach sectarianism. 
What is needed is a knowledge of the principles of morality, 
and the rules of action that will lead to success in life. This 
is the foundation upon which all may build, but the structure 
will depend upon the taste of the individual. 


DRIFT. 


— Straws show the way of the wind. In the gate-house of 
a grand old mansion, still picturesque in its decay, is found 
two or three women beginning the work of the public school. 
The Peoples’ University is captivating, one by one, every 
stronghold of the old order of affairs, and its graduates will 
lead the people in their onward march for the new Republic. 


— One of the encouraging signs of progress in our country 
is the building, in many of our villages, of what is rather 
grandly called the opera house. Nothing so tends to jostle 
the peopie of such a place out of their little, obstinate ruts of 
family, church, and social caste, to say nothing of rivalries in 
business and polities, as an attractive place where the people 
may be gathered in force for any purpose that requires a gen 
eral audience. The new opera house invariably brings the 
famous lecturer, the concert troupe, an occasional theatrical 
company, and a higher class of entertainments than the people 
have been accustomed to, Itis a common center for the more 
refined amusements of the town; the place where the young 
people go for the tableau, the fair, and the dance, and even 
opposing churches consent to make the experiment of living 
together in harmony under one roof. 


— The good people of the city of Lowell have been involved 
in an unpleasant dispute over the rejection of a considerable 
number of the graduates of the grammar schools as candidates 
for the high school. The point made is, that the diploma of 
graduation from the grammar school is not held of sufficient 
force to secure admission to the high school. We think the 
point well taken. A good deal of the opposition to the free 
high school comes from the ambition of masters to separate 
their department from the general system, and to make a little 
college of what should be three or four superior grades of the 
common system of instruction. The result of such separation 
is the deprivation of secondary instruction for large numbers 
of youth, and the certain loss of interest in the high school by 
the people. While there should, doubtless, be a provision, es- 
pecially in every city, for the classical training which prepares 
for college, it should never be forgotten that the real object of 
the free secondary education is to give a few additional years 
of study to all who can avail themselves of the opportunity; as 
a preparation for teaching in public schools; for the higher 
walks of business; and especially for the superior training of 
young women,—so important in our new American life. 


— Of course, the Catholic Review objects to national aid for 
secular education, on the ground of the injustice of appropriat- 
ing public money to do anything contrary to the conscientious 
scruples of a majority. Our Catholic Fathers seem to forget 
that. in this Republic, the majority rules, and, so that no un- 
constitutional law is enforced, it is expected that the minority 
will fall in and bide the time when power may change hands. 
The most childish pretence for the division of school moneys 
on the basis of sectarian connection is this absurd cry, that the 
‘‘eonscience”’ of every man must be consulted in legislation. 


The “conscience”. of the Republicans is opposed to Demo- 


cratic rule, and vice versa, The “ conscience’’ of the Probibi- 
tionists, the Greenbackers, the Woman’s Suffrage people, to 
say nothing of the Mormons and the: Communists, is seriously 
worried at the present order of affairs. An English nobleman 
who should claim a seat in the U. 8. Senate, on the strength 
of a vast estate in Minnesota and a title as old as Europe, 
would get little respect for his conscience.” The legal rights 


of all persons are defined and protected, in this country, on 
the whole, with fair success; and the legal right here approx- 
imates more nearly to natural right than in any nation in any 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected M3S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE “READING HOUR” IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Recognizing the urgent need of doing something to neutral- 
ize the baneful effects of flash literature, and at the same time 
to inspire their pupils with a desire to read a healthier and 
more nutritious class of books, most of the Providence gram- 
mar school-masters established some years ago their school 
libraries. This good work has steadily advanced during the 
past year. New and valuable additions of books have been 
made, and arrangements perfected, through the courtesy of 
its accomplished librarian, Mr. W. E. Foster, to make use of 
the public library in connection with school-work. In brief, 
what is called the ‘‘ reading-hour”’ is one of the most useful 
helps in the grammar-school course, The grammar-school life 
of the average boy or girl is the most critical in his educational 
career. This isthe time when the fever for all unlikely things 
runs high. This is the time when the habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes, chewing tobacco, using profane and vulgar language and 
reading flash books and papers is formed. So, too, it is the 
time when the full energies of the wise teacher are bent to 
teaching his pupils to forsake the bad and foolish, and cleave 
to the good and profitable. We should see to it that such 
teachers, who spare no pains to extend the scope of their work 
beyond the petty limits of a few rules in arithmetic, or the 
recitation of a little grammar or geography, are supplied with 
plenty of working-tools in the shape of inexpensive editions of 
the English classic authors. A. F. BLAISDELL, 


THE DANGER OF DISEASE IN SECOND-HAND 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


The London Lancet, the most influential medical journal in 
the English language, remarking upon this subject, says: 
‘There is no more powerful apparatus for the conveyance of 
of disease than second-hand books.”’ It is not infrequent 
that diphtheria, scarlet-fever, measles, and other dangerous 
infectious disorders are spread through the use of second-hand 
school books. Indeed the New York Sun not long ago called 
attention to an outbreak of small-pox at Point Pleasant, N. J., 
which had its origin in this way. The fact that four members 
of the family of the man who bought the books were down at 
one time with the disease, shows how virulent may be an in- 
fection transmitted in this way. Itis thus evident that too 
much care cannot be taken in avoiding all such pestilence- 
breeders; and indeed the sale of dangerous old books ought to 
be in some way prevented, either through local boards of health, 
or laws enacted for the purpose. “*SANITARY.”’ 

— 


BADGES FOR THE CHILDREN, 


Perhaps this idea is as old as schools, but it struck me as 
being good enough to circulate. A country teacher makes 
badges of pretty and variously-colored ribbon, as rewards of 
merit, A fine or well-behaved scholar is at once distinguished 
by his badge. Of course that brings up the vexed question of 
the feasibility of exciting emulation among children. For my 
own part, I must believe that its ill effects are far overbalanced 
by the good. There is judicious incitement to emulation, and 
there is that which is unwise. A credit system may lead to 
the desire of ‘‘ showing off,’”’ and it may only inculcate the 
wish to stand well. Not two children in ten can be taught to 
study perseveringly from the abstract motive of doing right. 
Perhaps it would be safe to state that not one in ten loves 
knowledge for its own sake. ALICE DEEBING. 


- 
“GONE TO SEED.” 


The complaint embodied in Mrs. Kellogg’s article, that the 
schools of to-day fail in character-building, has become so 
common and so loud that I have been giving it a good deal of 
though lately, and it seems to me that the great decadence is 
in the home rather than inthe school. I agree with the critics 
that the schools are not what they should be in this respect, 
but believe that most of the sham attainments and percentage 
education are given to meet an evident popular demand. Send 
us children from such homes as the majority of Massachusetts 
children had fifty years ago, and there will be less cause for 
fault-finding with the characterr we help to build. 

Stamford, Conn., 1883. A. H. STEVENs. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 
Dr. P. P. Gilmartin, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘I have found it 
very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the prostration 
attendant upon alcoholism,”’ 
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THE WEEK. 


The week opens with the new two-cent letter rate, marking 
a period in the commercial history of the country. Our Post- 
Office Department, which started in 1789 with a revenue, the 
first year, of $37,900, now spends $40,000,000, and handles 
1,000,000,000 stamps annually. The three-cent rate first came 
into vogue in 1851, for all distances under 3,000 miles, while be- 
yond that it was 10 cents; but in 1863 the small stamp was 
made to cover all distances. 

In business circles, aside from the large failures in the New- 
York cloth and clothing trade early in the week, involving 
several million dollars, the embarrassment of a Boston boot 
and shoe firm, and the reduction of the bank of England’s dis- 
count from 3} to 3 per cent., there were few events of partic- 
ular interest last week. 

California again speaks decidedly on the Chinese question 
The right of laborers to come here from Hong Kong, even 
though born there, on the ground that that city is a part of the 
British empire, is emphatically denied in a decision just given 
by Justice Field, sitting with Judge Sawyer of the federal cir- 
cuit court in San Francisco. This flatly opposes the ruling 
made by Judges Lowell and Nelson at Boston a few weeks 
ago, and evidently carries out the intention of Congress. 

The civil courts of Ohio have placed the burden of Arch- 
bishop Parcell’s debt to the poor Roman Catholics of Ohio on 
the church property, and have done this so as to guard the 
contributions of the local congregations and those from other 
sources. The Roman Catholics of Ohio have it in their hands 
to redeem the honor of their sect. 

In Europe the reports of impending complications between 
Russia and Germany continue, but they savor somewhat of 
stock-jobbing dispatches. Russia has all she can do just now 
in preparing to fight snow and ice. 

The news from the Congo is highly interesting. The river 
is a gigantic highway into the very heart of Africa, and steam- 
ers of the first magnitude can ascend the river up to the cat- 
aracts. Trade with Europe has begun, and can be developed 
indefinitely. The European governments, therefore, have 
been asked to hoist their flags where Mr. Stanley or M. Brazza 
may advise. The field seems now open. 

A dispatch from Rome announces that M. Beckx, the gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, has ordered the election of his successor. 
M. Beckx has held his position since 1853, and he is nearly 
eighty-nine years old. Under his management the order has 
been amazingly successful, especially in the Vatican, and in 
the richest Protestant countries. It is supposed that there 
are in all about 11,000 Jesuits, and it is probable that there 
are more Jesuits in America than in Italy. 

In Tonquin the French invaders are having better fortune 
of late. They have occupied some fortifications previously 
held by the half-piratical, half-patriotic Black Flags. It does 
not appear, however, that the French have defeated the Black 
Flags in an open engagement, and their ultimate success is 
somewhat problematical. Hitherto the Chinese have been 
able to hold their great rivers against all comers. 

The death of Cardinal V. Dechamps, archbishop of Mechlin 
and primate of Belgium is announced. He was the religious 


lustructor of the present King, and of late the sworn enemy of 
iiberalism, 


We rarely hear a public arraignment of the common 
schools that does not owe a good deal of its flavor and 
critical sharpness to some variety of conspicuous igno- 
rance of modern school-work. A yearly institute for 
the benefit of eminent people of both sexes would prob- 
ably bear more abundant fruit for the children than any 
expedient for the refreshment of the common school. 


Tue people of Texas, by recent vote, have established 
amendments to their constitution and school laws which 
will result in a six months country district school 
throughout the State, a State university, a system of 
summer institutes, and a graded public school in every 
considerable town. Whether this new opportunity 
will bring about the greatly needed improvement it 


Educational laws, however wise, do not enforce them- 
selves, and even the magnificent landed endowment of 
a State like Texas will only provoke the greed of polit- 
ical harpies, and involve people of all sorts in mischiev- 
ous contentions, unless a few resolute people in every 
district in the State make up their minds that the school 
children shall not be deprived of their most precious 
righ tto a good elementary education. 


Tue Pioneer Press of St. Paul, Minn., is the leading 
journal of a State whose school fund, the gift of a vast 
landed endowment by the Nation, is said by its gov- 
ernor to promise the comfortable sum of $20,000,000. 
We rejoice that the people of this growing State are 
born into this splendid inheritance of educational oppor- 
tunity. But why their leading journal should so per- 
sistently oppose the idea of national aid to overcome the 
terrible illiteracy of our Southern States is past our 
comprehension. Every argument by which these great 
Northwestern journals are antagonizing this movement 
would be equally valid for depriving them of their 
school lands, and condemn the policy of the Government 
in making such distribution for the past hundred years. 
There may be a show of consistency in statesmen and 
journalists from the old thirteen colonies making a fight 
against Government aid, for none of them participated 
in this great distribution; indeed, they cheerfully 
waived their legitimate claims to a large portion of this 
territory, and established the beneficent system of giv- 
ing lands for Western homes, and the schooling of 
Western children. The Northwest is what it is to-day 
greatly on account of this bounty of the American peo- 
ple. Hence it would seem ‘that the vigorous, and some- 
times almost venomous, resistance of a considerable class 
of the leading politicians and journals of this section to 
the national demand for national aid to Southern edu- 
cation savors not only of political unwisdom, but 
skirts the edges of public ingratitude and indecency. 


Unper the resounding title, The Family’s Defender 
Magazine and Educational Review, our old friend, Hon. 
Zachary Montgomery, of California, publishes a quarterly 
pamphlet of 100 pages, which has reached the third 
quarter of its second year. Mr. Montgomery prints at 
the head of his title-page the ringing couplet: 


** Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers.’ 


Co opening this promising periodical we find that 
the enemy against which the family is to be defended 
is nothing more nor less than the common school. To 
this institution the Hon. Mr. Montgomery applies a 
liberal assortment of offensive names, such as “ Poison 
Fountain,” “Anaconda,” and so on. We only wish, for 
once, Zachary would do his worst, and, in one thunder- 
bolt, concentrate all that he feels about this “infamous 
thing.” At present, it is painful to read that Mont- 
gomery is engaged in a “ desperate struggle,” the centre 
of which is the difficulty of convincing the “ families ” 
of the Pacific slope that their “Defender” is really 
among them and may go under any day for Jack of the 
vulgar gold and silver which could be had for the 
digging, provided this villainous public-school system 
had not so demoralized the youth of that region that 
they are quite above manual labor of any kind. The 
Hon. Zachary Montgomery, as far as can be inferred 
from his magazine, is an estimable gentleman and pro- 


net as Richard Grant White, Miss Gail Hamilton, The 
Popular Science Monthly, and Bishop McQuaid. These 
people seem to confine themselves, in their educational 
readings, to the statistics of youthful depravity which 
they connect, invariably, with the public schools, accord- 
ing to the easy theorem: So much public schooling, so 
much deviltry in Young America. As Young America 
is certainly very far from the millenium of “ Holy Inno- 
cents,”—even families that educate their own children, 
parochial schools and Catholic churches, now and then 
turning out, of course, an accidental scapegrace, here is 
a fertile mine to work. And as every earnest public 
schoolman is bound to show up the infirmities of his 
own work, not having the saving grace of infallibility 
as a prerequisite to reform, of course there is a pro- 
digious literature of disparagement surrounding our 
school life. These eminent reformers, seated down in 
their little rut together, engrossed with the off-side of 
American child-life, are working themselves into a fear- 
ful state that is revealed in a way characteristic to each 
writer; now plaintive, defamatory, imploring or impre- 
catory; varying through all tones of the gamut, from 
the solemn adjuration of the anti-public-school parson 
to the amusing antics of the female literary termagant. 
It is interesting to mark how these tremendous creatures 
gather their material and authorities. Margaret Fuller 
used to say, “The reason the French philosophers could 
write such long-winded systems of the universe, and do 
everything else, was, that they invented their facts.” 

Several years ago the Hon. Zachary Montgomery 
broke loose upon the American people in a document, 
gathered from the census-tables, demonstrating that 
Massachusetts, the champion common-school State in 
1860, was a generation behind Old Virginia, in public 
morals, which then had no public schools, This pam- 
phlet soon ran against Mr. Carroll D. Wright, of the 
Labor Bureau of Massachusetts, who demolished it so 
effectively that it has been remanded to the keeping of 
the little circle that inhabits the educational rut afore- 
said. Recently we have been treated to a rapid series 
of documents, even books, which have drawn their chief 
inspiration from Zachary’s original pamphlet. White, 
Gail, McQuaid & Co. refer, with admirable confidence, 
to this absurd caricature of the national school-keeping 
put forth by the “Hon. Zachary Montgomery.” The 
Hon. Zachary, in turn, quotes White, Gail, McQuaid, 
and everybody that has quoted him, as original authority 
for new statements. So there is no telling what a fright- 
ful record may not be made out by a few hundred op- 
ponents of the public school quoting Montgomery and 
Montgomery quoting them, till they magnetize them- 
selves into a phalanx of “family defenders,” bound to 
exterminate the “ Anaconda,” dry up the “ Poison Foun- 
tain,” and otherwise bless the American people. When 
we ask the Hon. Zachary what he proposes as a substi- 
tute for this abominable system, he blandly refers us to 
“family education,” modified by private and parochial 
schools, which, for the poor, may be moderately subsi- 
dized by the State. That system has been stowed away 
in the attic of every civilized nation, as utterly incom- 
petent for the instruction of any people. This Repub- 
lic is open to conviction, but this phalanx of educational 
reformers must offer something more practical to the 
national household than the furious command to vacate 
the new family house, the result of the architectural, 
sanitary, artistic, and social experience of four thousand 
years, and go back to the “grand old family mansion,” 
to shiver in winter, fight rats, mosquitoes, and malaria, 
in summer, and abide in general discomfort,—all in the 
name of the divine right of the family, to have its own 
way with the children. 


— We have no sympathy with the narrow notion of “ prac- 
tical” school-keepiug that would banish the classics from our 
superior high schools. There should always be the opportu- 
nity of an elective course in these studies. But we have as little 
patience with the pedantry that would compel every pupil in a 
secondary school supported by public funds to spend two or 
three years upon Latin. The result of such a course of study 


may be gratifying to the master, who is jealous for the stand- 
ing of his school and for maintaining his favorite theory of “a 
complete education.”” But it invariably drives away to inferior 
institutions, or suspends the school-life altogether, of la 

numbers of young people who are greatly in need of an ad- 
vanced English education. If school authorities and teachers 
would always remember that schools are for the people, and 
not the people for the schools, a great deal of friction might be 


fessional philanthropist who has fallen into the same 


avoided, and the children afd youth would be better taught. 
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THE MAN THAT HAS COME. 


We hear a good deal of edifying talk, now-a-days, 
about “ The Coming Man.” “ Will the coming man go 
to church ?” How will the coming man teach school ? 
What will the coming republic or the coming humanity 
be? “It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions 
of home,” as Patrick Henry sagely remarked. Hence 
the eagerness of all sorts of prophets, male and female, 
to outline the coming man and woman, and the new 
and wonderful things they are expected to achieve. 

But, after all, our chief interest, especially in the 
school-room, is far less with the coming man than with 
the man that has come. A certain witty parson, of the 
high church persuasion, always confronts his radical op- 

nent, who flourishes the well-worn saw, “The truth 
is powerful and must prevail,” with the retort: “The 
truth is powerful and has prevailed.” So in the world 
of education; while every wise teacher and friend of 
youth will occasionally scan the horizon for the signs of 
a new day, remembering that “ where there is no vision 
the people perish,” yet the chief interest of all school- 
work is in “the hour that now is,” and the work that 
must be done to-day, as the condition of all progress to- 
morrow, and the security of all that has been gained in 
the past. And that work is to be done, not by the 
coming man or woman, but by the teacher now on the 
ground, working out all that has been realized as possi- 
ble and practicable from the drifting cloud of theory 
and experiment which envelops every school-house in 
the land. 

The chief trouble with educational theorists is not in 
their logic, which is often decisive, but with the nar- 
rowness of their premises, and their failure to appreciate 
the complexity of child-nature and the difficulty of com- 
prehending the mysterious entanglements of providen- 
tial law. No doubt there is a law of spiritual growth 
as of physical existence. But only the great Law-Giver 
is competent to trace the labyrinthian windings of that 
divine order. The most that the educational philoso- 
pher has yet done is to run out certain elements of 
child-nature to their logical conclusions, and frame sys- 
tems, like well-built avenues, along these separate lines. 
But, meanwhile, the little child remains the same as 
ever,—the most mysterious, mixed, and unaccountable 
object of human investigation, mocking at every effort 
to pack him into the cell of an educational theory, and 
upsetting the most careful calculations, based on the 
most elaborate training of the college and the school. 


Certainly the desire for play is a legitimate function 
of child-nature. So is the desire to work and conquer 
difficulties, even at the risk of sacrifice and suffering. 
But the school-man who fancies the coming child will 
be taught in a school which goes by spontaneous move- 
ment of the play-impulse will bring up against the old 
saying, — “ All play and no work makes Jack a mere 
toy.” On the contrary, his straight-laced opponent, 
who goes in for a school centered on toil and sacrifice, 
will run aground on the other sand-bar, — “ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Certainly relig- 
ious and moral training is the bottom fact of education. 
Yet how easy it is to train a generation of children into 
a fanaticism, bigotry, and relentless spirit of persecu- 
tion, which changes the noblest church to a seminary of 
devils. Of course, work of the hands and bodily and 
industrial skill are invaluable. Yet it is possible a girl 
may be trained into an unexceptionable housekeeper and 
seamstress, and yet go to pieces in her first attempt to 
direct her wayward boy who has discovered that his 
mother is a good servant and nothing more. A man 
may graduate from Mr. Runkle’s ideal school a finished 
workman in wood and iron, yet wholly incompetent for 
the radical duties of American citizenship,—a dead fail- 
ure in Christian manhood. So all around. Our most 
brilliant theories of the coming school-room are little 
more than a brilliant illumination of one, or, at best, a 
group of these tendencies of human nature. They are 
all in danger of wreck ‘rom collision, farther on, and 
the most confident prophet is most in danger of running 
into and “ telescoping ” another train, launched from an 
Opposite region, speeding its way with relentless logic 
toward the millennium. 

The upshot of all is, not that we should cease to scan 
the future, even to draw portraits of our own ideal com- 


ing man in the school-room. But, meanwhile, let us 
remember that the child before us is the inhabitant of 
the present; dependent for his training upon the 
amount of wisdom, beauty, and love incarnate in the 
master or mistress who “has come.” Here you stand, 
teacher; just what you are,—no more, no less. The 
present moment is yours, for boundless evil or almost in- 
finite good. Woe to you, if you have not toiled and 
prayed, and prophesied in your past, until you have ap- 
propriated some precious result from all your thought 
concerning “the good time coming.” But, howsoever 
that may be, you are now before this child, just as you 
are, The coming man or womancan do nothing for it ; 
only the man or woman that has come. So live out all 
that you are, the best you have acquired, in your work 
of to-day. And if this be done with an onward-looking 
spirit, with the humility and sincerity of a soul always 
open to new light, you may be assured that to-morrow 
will find you a better teacher than to-day. 

The true attitude of the American teacher now is 
that of the man or woman who has come; has realized 
something valuable from study and experience, and 
stands with open soul before the future, but is resolute 
to do the work of to-day upon the honest basis of what 
has already been acquired. Nothing is more mischiev- 
ous than a method of instruction fluctuating and tenta- 
tive, always on the lookout for a new method, and never 
quite certain of anything now being transacted. Val- 
uable as good methods may be, nothing is so precious 
in the school-room as a manhood or womanhood that 
stands up to-day, and honestly deals with the child ac- 
cording to the present light, doing whatsoever its hands 
find to do with all its might. The contagion of such a 
character is irresistible. In the presence of the man or 
woman who has thus honestly and earnestly “come to 
time,” the child learns things as much more valuable 
than sciences, languages, and arts, as character is supe- 
rior to acquirements; and a god-fearing, right-minded, 
hard-working man towers above all that he can learn in 
schools and books till the end of time. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— In past times the prince always went before the butler. 

— A new course of study has just been adopted by the Bos- 
ton school board. It is an improvement, and yet open to crit- 
icism. 

— General, abstract truth, says Rousseau, is the most pre- 
cious of all blessings; but teachers should remember that it is 
the treasure of manhood, not of childhood. 


— Significant, the remark of one of the Canadian inspectors 
of schools, that a first-class certificate from the Province of 
Quebec ranks scarcely equal to a third from the Province of 
Ontario. 

— It takes time, says The Practical Teacher, to learn to 
teach, as much as it takes time to learn geography, history, or 
anything else. That is a truth which the average committee- 
man has not yet got through his head,—or in it, either. 


— The earnest, conscientious teacher, says a Canada educa- 
tor, will always have in view the fact that cleanliness of per- 
son, purity of manners, truth, honesty, kindness, respect for 
the rights of others, forbearance, carefulness, thrift, love and 
obedience to parents and teachers, are of very great importance 
in the education of youth. 

— Dr. Humphreys, in a letter to the Nation, says that ‘‘ the 
speaking and writing of good English should be taught in a 
much more natural and effective way, and could be if gram- 
matical rules and analysis were deferred to a time when the 
mind was more matured for understanding them.’’ It is a 
serious fault of both the English and American systems of 
teaching that the abstract and purely technical crowds out the 
simple and elementary at altogether too early an age. 


— A. M. Tourgee, in writing of the ignorance of the poor 
white and enfranchised black men of the South, says: ‘‘ We 
put into the hands of both the ballot, and made them co- 
equal kings with ourselves. We must now make it possible 
that they should rule wisely,—rale us wisely as well as them- 
selves, for they are our rulers as we are theirs,—or perish our- 
selves by their misrule. This is the danger. It is one that 
every citizen of the North or of the South, white or black, in- 
telligent or illiterate, Republican or Democrat, has an equal 


interest in averting.” 


— “In this matter of education,’’ says the Chicago School- 
master, the teacher’s individuality and personal enthusiasm 
figure so largely in the working-out of problems and exper- 
iments that it is seldom fair or wise to draw conclusion from 
single instances. It is hard to discriminate between what is 
due to the system and what is due to the teacher.” There are 
poor methods which no teacher should use, but there are also 
many good methods; and the best is largely a question of tem- 


perament and belief. There is a bigotry educational as well as 
a bigotry religious, and he only is worthy to lead in educational 
reform who clings to principles and allows the largest liberty 
in the employment of methods. 


— The Chicago Journal of Commerce, after saying that in 
every town and hamlet in the United States, and in every 
branch of industry, there is no more glaring evil than misdi- 
rected industry, very foolishly adds that ‘‘ no training at all 
would have been preferable.”” And then follows this still more 
foolish exaggeration: “In the greater proportion of school-life 
the time is worse than wasted, for not only is nothing of prac- 
tical value gained, but the child is warped, biased, prejudiced, 
diseased, and bedarkened.’”’ A fanatic is a very dangerous 
leader in educational matters. He has his place in the world’s 
progressive movements, but it is where the movement is along 
a single line. Beware of him who is continually crying out, 
** All wrong! all wrong!”” The influences which go to make a 
perfect development are centripetal as well as centrifugal. 


— In an address made at Chicago by Professor Woodward, 
of the St. Louis Manual Training School, these observations: 
occur: (1) “It is my experience that the same boys that give 
trouble in the recitation-room give it in the shop”; and (2) 
‘It has been believed that a boy slow at books would be sharp 
at mechanics, but the reverse is true, and the bright learner in 
the intellectual department is brightest in the worshop.”” We 
are tempted to draw three inferences from Professor Wood- 
ward’s experience: (1) That manual labor will not turn a lazy, 
indifferent boy into an industrious and quick-witted one; (2) 
That the industrial school is to be valued, not for the knowl- 
edge it imparts, but as an essential influence in the child’s de- 
velopment; and (3) That, after all, to quote old Isaac Watts,— 


**T must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.”’ 


— Some years ago, in one of the model schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, text-books were banished from the class-rooms, and 
oral instruction substituted. Dr. Schaeffer thus sums up the 
results: “‘ Pupils, parents, and teachers were delighted with the 
result. After a time the promotions lifted the pupils taught in 
this way into classes of the Normal department. At first they 
seemed by far the brightest in the class, so quick were they in 
catching the point of everyexplanation. But, after the lapse of 
some weeks, reports came that this boy and that girl were not 
keeping up with the class, and the fact that they had been model- 
school pupils caused no little surprise. On close investigation, it 
was found that the system of oral instruction had developed the 
perceptive powers, but not the power of independent prepara- 
tion of lessons; that the plodding boys from the ungraded 
county schools were taking the lead by reason of the superior 
will-power which they had developed.’”’ The conclusion is, that 
‘‘ when instruction is made interesting for the purpose of sav- 
ing a pupil the necessity of application to his books, it results 


tion upon sabjects that are not attractive.”’ 


— England seems to be gravitating toward free public schools. 
The working classes are dissatisfied with things as they are. 
They say that they have no alternative but to ‘‘ beg, borrow, 
or steal school fees, or to accept the stigma of pauperism, 
under which they are subject to inquisitorial and offensive ex- 
aminations in their household affairs, that lay bare the secret 
of their struggles and trials before school boards and guardians.”’ 
The managers of the denominational schools, however, object 
to doing away with school fees. It would have a tendency to 
diminish the attendance in their schools. There is an inde- 
pendence of spirit in an Englishman which resents anything 
that savors of oppression. But the law, according to a writer 
in the Fortnightly Review, arbitrarily classifies the artisans and 
laborers to a graduated-poverty scale. The mechanic, whose 
earnings are three shillings a week for every member of his 
family, pays no fees. If this sum is exceeded by a single penny 
he pays fees. It is impossible to carry out the principle of reg- 
ulating the amount with fairness; and, moreover, since fees 
can only be remitted or paid for short periods, the scrutiny 
into family affairs is a perpetually-recurrent ordeal. The end 
will be probably compulsory education, with schools absolutely 
free. 


— An English correspondent of the Catholic Review, says 
that for every one gentleman who issues forth from a library 
with three volumes of novels under his arm, “‘ half-a-dozen 
ladies do the same.’’ He then asks the question, ‘‘ Why do 
these young ladies prefer reading ‘bosh’ to reading sense ?’”’ 
And he allows a Brighton librarian to answer it thus: ‘“ If 
you brought up all girls to learn how to cook a good dinner, 
and how to make a home thoroughly artistic yet thoroughly 
comfortable, they might like to read Bulwer Lytton, or Dis- 
raeli, or Thackeray, but they would have a wholesome contempt 
for all twaddle.”” We do not object to young ladies being 
taught ‘‘ how to cook a good dinner,’’ but we do not believe it 
would cure them of reading some pretty poor novels. The 
fact is, that the sentiments are more active in women than in 
men. The boy thinks it unmanly to weep, but not the girl 
To sadden a girl’s intellect by apprenticing her to a cooking- 
stove, is a poor way to tone down any over-activity of the senti- 
mental part of her nature. A better way would be,—in fact 
the only way,—to give her such responsibilities as would 
broaden her intellectual nature, and interest her in questions 
which appeal to other than the emotional faculties. This is 
the American way of correcting the evil; and we think we 
hazard nothing in predicting that the coming woman of the 


Republic, although she may read novels, will not read “‘ bosh.’’ 


in a kind of intellectual weakness which prevents concentra-- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Riversips SHakesPeaRe. In three volumes, Boston: 

Houghton, Mifliin & Co. Price, per volume, $2 50. 

This superb edition of Shakespeare’s works is published in 
three volumes. Vol. I., Comedies; Vol. II., Histories and 
Poems ; Vol. LIL., Tragedies. The text has been newly edited 
with glossarial, historical, and explanatory notes by Richard 
Grant White. The introductions to the plays are very valu- 
able, and present in a compact form all that is known in regard 
to the origin of each, the date of production, and the period of 
its action. The notes are brief, and serve to enable the readers 
of Shakespeare to understand the text. Explanation of obso- 
lete words and phrases is given whenever it is needed, by read- 
ers of common sense and common capacity. Mr. White has 
not attempted a full discussion of all the many critical ques- 
tions that have been raised in reference to Shakespeare’s 
writings, for the purpose of this edition was to make a work 
for the ordinary reader who seeks for pleasure and profit in 
the study of the immortal bard. The life of Shakespeare, 
which is found in the first volume, is a well-written, condensed 
sketch of the important facts in his career in chronological 
order. The work of the publisher has been well done, and in 
typography, paper, and binding leave nothing to be desired for 
a library edition of Shakespeare’s works at a very moderate 


price. 
An EpiTrome or ENGLIsH History; with Questions for Ex- 
amination. ByS.AgnesKummer. Revised by A. M. Chand- 


ler. New York and Chicago: A. P. Barnes & Co. 

This is an exceedingly useful manual for teachers and stu- 
dents of English History. It presents in a condeused form 
the important dates and facts so arranged as to become readily 
fixed in the memory. It is not intended to supersede the study 
of more comprehensive class-books of English History, but 
rather as a guide and auxiliary to such study. The epitome 
is made with rare discrimination and good judgment, and the 
1,240 questions cover the entire period of English History. 
We commend this book to the favorable consideration of teach- 
ers and students of history. ‘ 


Dou.tce Domum, THE BuRDEN or THE Sone. By Benj F. 
Taylor, LL.D,, author of Songs of Yesterday, Old Time 
Pictures, etc. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Price, $4.00. 


Mr. Taylor, the author of this artistically illustrated holiday 
book, is a graduate of Madison University, New York, and was 
for seven years afterward a resident graduate. He was for 
thirteen years the literary editor of the Chicago Eveniny Jour- 
nal, and was an army correspondent of the Army of the Cum- 
berland during the Civil War, where he wrote famous sketches 
of “‘ Pictures of Life in Camp and Field,” which are among the 
most life-like sketches ever written amid the conflicts of war. 
His ability in description places him among the best word- 
painters of America. The thirty poems and prose sketches in 
this new book will enhance his fame as a writer. They are 
upon a pleasing variety of topics, and show an exuberant im- 
agination and a felicity of expression which will charm and 
enlist the interest of the most refined readers and contribute 
to their intellectual enjoyment. The book is copiously illus- 
trated, and every one of the pictures are good. The binding 
is in the best taste, and the letter-press of a high order, reflect- 
ing great credit upon Messrs. Griggs & Co., who are well known 
for their skill in the making of good books. 


Inpex Rerum. By John Todd, D.D. Northampton, Mass.: 
Bridgman & Childs. 


This book is designed for an index of subjects, and intended 
as a manual to aid the student and the professional man in 
preparing himself for usefulness. It contains an introduction 
illustrating very clearly its utility and method of use. The 
value of such an index will be conceded by every student, 
journalist, and literary worker who has tested it by experience. 
Following the admirable plan of this Index for a few years will 
place a fund of useful knowledge at the ready command which 
no amount of money can purchase, and save a vast amount of 
valuable time in searching for books and topics of thought. 
The directions for the use of the Index are very plain and 
easily understood, and the illustrations of how to make the 
entries are shown, The paper and binding are excellent, and 
the author and publishers deserve the patronage of the stu- 
dents of America for this enterprise. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL, 1883. Philadelphia: N.W. 
Ayer & Sons. Price, $3.00. 


This elaborate manual contains a carefully prepared list of 
all newspapers and periodicals published in the United States 
and Canada, arranged by States in geographical sections and 
by towns in alphabetical order. It gives the population of the 
United States, and of each State, Territory, county and county- 
seat, the chief cities and towns, and of nearly every place in 
which a paper is published, from the census of 1880. Also 
similar information concerning the Dominion of Canada, from 
the census of 1881. It also gives the political majorities and 
the Greenback vote of States and counties at the Presidential 
election of 1880. It also contains a carefully-prepared descrip- 
tian of every county in the United States, as well as of each 
State and Territory as a whole, and of each of the Canadian 
Provinces; giving valuable information concerning their min- 
eral deposits, chief agricultural products, principal manufact- 
ures, nature of the surface and soil, location, area, etc. There 
is no other single publication within our knowledge which con- 
tains information of such variéd use and value for genera) 
business purposes. Complete in all its departments, thorough 


in ite details, giving just the information needed and only 
that, simply arranged, easily referred to, carefully compiled,— 
it is, in fact, a model work of its kind. 


SURVEYOR-BoyY AND PresipeNnt. Young People’s Life of 
George Washington. By William M. Thayer. Elzevir edition, 
466 pages, brevier type, leaded. With illustrations. New York: 
J B. Alden. Extra cloth, 50 cents; half Russia, red edges, 


65 cents, 
This life of Washington is written by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, 


the author of the world-famous lives of Lincoln, From Pioneer 
Home to the White House, and of Garfield, From Log Cabin to 
the White House. His pen does noble service for American 
youth, and his life of Washington, —“ of all the men that have 
ever lived, the greatest, and the best of great men,”’ as Edward 
Everett pronounced him to be,—is told with an enthusiam 
worthy of his subject. He draws vivid pictures of the times 
and scenes through which Washington passed ; quoting the lan- 
guage of his friends and contemporaries, and crowding the 
pages with appropriate illustrative anecdotes, he makes the 
times and the characters seem present realities to the reader. 
His book will at once be accepted as one of the best of the lives 
of Washiogton, not for young people only, but for older folks 
as well, 


By A. Arthur Reade, editor of 


How To Waite ENGLISH. 
Philadelphia: J. B. 


Study and Stimulants. Third edition. 

Lippiucott & Co, 

This is a practical treatise on English composition, well 
written and full of useful instruction. It contains chapters on 
the laws of writing, how to secure a copious writer’s vocabu- 
lary, on the importance of taking pains in order to excel on 
formation of style, on the study of the best models of English, 
on simplicity of style, on brevity in style, on purity in style, 
on energy of style, illustrations of the use of the parts of 
speech and on punctuation, on the importance of paraphrasing, 
plan of essays, and on the laws to be observed in controversy 
An appendix contains exercises for paraphrasing, and numer- 
ous subjects for essays. It isa book every educator should 


have. 


MANUAL OF BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS, litative and Quanti- 
tative. With acomplete system of Determinative Mineral- 
ogy. By H. B. Cornwall, professor of Analytical Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in the John C. Green School of Science, 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. With sixty-nine 
wood-cuts and one lithograph plate. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. 

As one examines with care this work it becomes apparent 
that the author is thoroughly conversant with his subject, and 
that the experience of the laboratory has found its way into 
the book. Itis in no sense a compilation, nor is it merely a 
restatement of old methods. Enough that is new is found to 
indicate plainly the presence of original research, It is in fact 
what it claims to be, ‘‘a complete guide in all branches of 
blowpipe analysis;’’ and while it is so full and explicit as to be 
suited admirably for self-instruction, and is equally well 
adapted for classes under an instructor. The stadent working 
alone will find the chapter on Quantitative Analysis especially 
adapted to his wants, the methods being concisely given, but 
so clearly expressed that the beginner ought to find no diffi- 
culty in following them, In the chapter on Determinative 
Mineralogy, the descriptions of the minerals are more fully 
given than in most works of the same size. A brief but im- 
portant chapter on Partial Wet Analysis, and one equally brief 
and not less important on Spectrum Analysis, with a litho- 
graph cut of the spectra of several metals, add materially to 
the value of the work. The very full descriptions of the appa- 
ratus required, and the large number of accompanying illus- 
trations, are worthy of especial commendation. 


Maycock’s Primary Drawine Carps, by Mark M. May- 
cock, M P., professor of Drawing at State Normal School, 
and Superintendent of Drawing in the public schools at Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Buffalo, N.Y.: Ulbrich & Kingsley. Price, 20c, 
These two series, of ten cards each, are very useful. One 

side of each card is devoted to industrial designs, and the other 

side is so arranged that good object-lessons may be given in 
connection with the drawing-lesson. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park place, New York city, publish 
a valuable pamphlet by Charles H. Stanley Davis, M.D., on 
Classification, Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic. 

— Comfort for Small Incomes is the title of a book, by Mrs. 
Warren, published by John E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia. 
It embraces three sketches: ‘‘ How I Managed my Children 
from Infancy to Marriage,’ ‘‘ How to Choose a House and 
Furnish it at Small Expense,” and ‘‘ My Lady Help and what 
She Taught Me.”’ 

— Prof. James Baldwin, of Huntington, Ind., has written 
for Charles Scribuer’s Sons, The Story of Roland, a companion 
to his Story of Siegfried, written for St. Nicholas and after- 


author of an excellent English Literature, published by John 
E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia. 

— Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, publish a ‘‘Compend of 
Phonography,” presenting a table of all alphabetic combina- 
tions, hooks, circles, loops, ete., at one view; also complete 
lists of word-signe and contracted word forms, with rules for 
contracting words for the use of writers of ali styles of pho- 


nography. By Elias Longley. Price, 25 cents, 


ward reprinted in book-form. Brof. Baldwin is also the|, 


— John B. Alden, 18 Vesey street, New York city, has in- 
aogurated the publication of “The Irving Library,” which 
will contain the complete or select works of great authors. 
The early issues will include the works of Washington Irving, 
which will be sold separately, at prices varying from 15 cents 
to 65 cents. The issues will be weekly. Vol. I., No. I., con- 
tains four essays by Charles Lamb. Price, 3 cents. 

— The new novel by E. P. Roe is entitled His Sombre Rivals, 
published by Dodd & Mead, New York City, and it is said 
that an edition of 25,000 copies is needed to supply the 
immediate demand. The scene of the story is laidin the 
time of the War of the Rebellion. Col. Hasbrouck, of West 
Point, to whom the author submitted his proofs for criticism, 
says of his description of the Battle of Bull Run, “It is 
the best and truest description of that battle that I have yet 
seen, and the accounts of other actions are truthful descrip- 
tions of the fighting in the Civil War.” 

— Mr. Mathew Arnold’s approaching visit to this country is 
to be commemorated by Macmillan & Co. in a very pleasing 
manner; viz, by a new and uniform edition of his prose 
writings in seven volumes. These will embrace ‘‘ Essays in 
Criticism ;” “Study of Celtic Literature,—On Translating 
Homer ;” Culture and Anarchy, —Friendship’s Garland ;” 
“Mixed Essays,—Irish Essays;’’ “‘ Literature and Dogma;’’ 
‘*God and the Bible;”’ ‘St. Paul and Protestantism,—Last 
Essays,” The style will be elegant and companionable with 
the ‘‘ Eversley Kingsley.” The same publishers have in prep- 
aration a new edition of Mr. Henry James’s “‘ French Poets 
and Novelists,’ which has been for some time out of print. 


— Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have in press a 
volume by the Hon. George W. Julian, called Political Recol- 
lections, 1840 to 1872.” The author is widely known through- 
out this country. His style as a master of vigorous English is 
well known, and the tone is personal throughout, giving to 
the work abundant piquancy and point. Censures and criti- 
cisms are freely dealt, and the author’s impressions and knowl- 
edge of famous men and movements are given with an unre- 
serve admissible only after the lapse of time. With the present 
keen desire for definite information concerning events con- 
nected with the war and its political causes, Mr. Julian’s nar- 
rative will find hosts of eager readers. 

— Messrs. Tainter Brothers, Merrill & Co., published, Oct. 
1, 3 book by Howard Conkling, entitled Mezico and the Mezi- 
cans, The author spent the last winter and spring in Mexico 
and saw the country under very favorable circumstances, 
having been furnished with letters from the Mexican Minister 
at Washington to persons in the highest official and social 
positions The grandfather of the author, Hon. Alfred Conk- 
ling, was United States Minister to Mexico during the admin- 
istration of President Fillmore. The work includes chapters 
on the agricultural, commercial, mining, and railroad interests 
of the country. It will contain numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding several pen and ink sketches by the author. 


— Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls of New York make the follow- 
ing fall announcements: Thirty Thousand Thoughts; extracts, 
illustrations, and literary gems, from the writers of the world; 
Rev. Canon Spence, M.A. ; Rev. Joseph Exell, M.A.; Rev. 
Charles Neil, M.A ; Rev. Jacob Stephenson. Complete in six 
volumes; price, per vol., $3.00; Vol. I. ready November. 
Meyer's Commentaries on the New Testament The Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia; or, Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, 
Doctrinal, and Practical Theology ;—Philip Schaff, D.D., LL D.; 
complete in three large volumes; price, $6.00; Vols. I. and II. 
now ready; Vol. III. ready December; sold only by subscrip- 
tion. Traps for the Young; by Anthony Comstock. Biblical 
Lights and Side-Lights; or, Ten Thousand Biblical Illustra- 
tions, with Thirty Thousand Cross References; by Rev. Chas. 
E. Little; price, $4.00; ready Oct. 15. Apostolic Life as Re- 
vealed in the Acts of the Apostles; by Joseph Parker, D.D.; 
price, $150; ready Nov. 1. The Theocratic Kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus the Christ ; by Rev. G.N. H. Petero,A.M. Butler's 
‘Bible Work ; a Bible Reader’s Commentary ;—The New Testa- 
ment, in two volumes; Vol. I., The Fourfold Gospel; Vol. II., 
The Acts, Epistles, and Revelation ; with maps, illustrations, 
and diagrams; by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D.; price, per vol., 
$5.00; Vol. L now ready; Vol. II. ready Oct. 28. By-Ways of 
Literature; by David H. Wheeler, LL.D ; 25 cents; cloth, 
$1.00; ready Oct. 6. Illustrations and Meditations; 25 cents; 
cloth, $1.00; ready Sept. 24. The Thoughts of John Foster ; 
by W. W. Everts, D.D.; price, $100; ready Dec. 1. Wall 
Street in History ; by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb; ready Nov. 15. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ane — ae Homer; Books I~VI; by Robert P. Keep. Boston: Jobo 
“ Early Christian Literature-Primers”; ThePoet-Nicene Greek Fathers; 
Rev. A. Jackson....‘ History Primers”; Medi@val Civiliza- 
tion; by Geor Adams, of History fo Drury College 
Appleton’s “ Home Rooks”; The Home Library; by Arthur Penn; with 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Hoosier Ed Eggleston ; ustrated. 
York: Charles Scribner's Bone” $10." die 
og Executor; a novel; by Mrs, Alexander. New York: Henry Holt 
How to Write English; « Practical Treatise on English Composition; 
by A. Arthur Reade. Philadephia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. @0ate. 
Donal Grant; b ecepe MacDonaid.... How the Rain Sprites were 

oree IT. 

@ Courtship of Miles Standish; by Henry W: ellow. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 16 
The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament; by 
edited be wel of Revision Committee ; 
.; Vol, Tae Gospel According to 
Milligan and Dr, Moulton. 


John; by Dr. New York: Charles Scribner 
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MATHEMATICS. 


anications intended for this department should be directed to 
tne Baltor,, Paor. EB. T. QoimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 
227.— Given (1) = 11, 
PROBLEM “ty 
(6) y) =y? —1. 
(4) ¥(1l—y). (7) = y* — 2y? +1. 
(5) =1. (8) y* —2y?+ y= 10. 
Add toeach member 2y’ + 4y? + 4y = 2y® + 4y? + 4y. 
(9) y* + 2y® + 2y? + Sy = 2y* + 4y? + 4y + 10. 
By factoring, (9) = (10). 
(10) y(y® + 2y? + 2y + 5 = 2(y*® + 2y? + 2y + 5). 
(11) y = 2. (12) 224+ 2=—11. 
B. B. L., Streator, Ill. 
|x and y have each three other values. Where are they? 


— Ep] 


(3) 


PROBLEM 229.—Three men, Henry, Robert, and Peter, with 
their wives, Mary, Jane, and Sarah, go to a store to buy cloth. 
Each one purchases as many yards as he or she pays shillings 
per yard. Each man pays 63 shillings more than his wife; also, 
Henry buys 23 yards more than Mary and Robert, and 11 mo 
than Sarah. Who are man and wife ? C. H. 8. 

Let z = No. yds. each man buys, and price per yd., and 

Then z? — y* = 63. 

Factoring, (x + y) — y) = 63 lor2l X 3or9 X 7. 


z =63or2lor 9. 


Adding, 22 = 64 or 24 or 16, 
Subtracting, 2y = 62 or 18 or 2; y = 8lor 9 or 1. 
Whence z= 32; 2=12; z = 8. 
y= 31; y= 9; y=1. 
32 is 23 more than 9, and 12 is 11 more than 1. 
Henry bought 32 yds. and Mary 9. 
Robert “ 12 “ ** Sarah 1. 
Peter 8“ Jane 31. 
Ans.—Henry and Jane are husband and wife. 
TuHos. A. PoLLox. 
[[t ts probable that Prob, 229 was erroneously printed, and 
that it should be changed to conform to the above solution. 
This would remedy the difficulty found by A. L. G. in his solu- 
tion, printed Sept. 15.—Eb. | 


PROBLEMS. 
PROBLEM 236 —Given (1) 2? + zy =77; 


y= 


(2) 
to find the value of z and y- B. B. L. 


PROBLEM 237.—A fox and dog are one mile apart; the fox 
runs in a direction at right angles with a line drawn between 
the dog and fox at the start; the dog runs directly towards the 
fox ten feet, while the fox runs nine feet, both starting at the 
same instant. How far must the dog run to catch the fox? 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL—-IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES. 


The corner-stone of the Chicago Manual Training School, 
corner of Michigan avenue and Twelfth street, was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies last week. Long before the hour set 
for the ceremony a large number of interested ladies and gen- 
tlemen had come together to witness the proceedings. 

On opening the exercises, Mr. E. W. Blatchford, chairman of 
the board of trustees, reviewed at length the history of the 
school, beginning with the meeting at the Commercial Club, 
about two years ago, when the idea was first suggested in a 
general conversation on educational matters. In the course 
of this discussion it was decided that something more practical 
in the way of education was demanded by the times, and in- 
dustrial education it was thought would meet the desired want. 
The members of the club subscribed $100,000 toward establish- 
ing the school. A visit was made to St. Louis, where the Man- 
ual Training School of that city was inspected, and so well were 
the members of the club pleased with it that the Chicago school 
will be conducted in a manner similar to that of the St Louis 
School. In conclusion Mr. Blatchford stated the objects of 
the school, and gave a brief description of the course of study 
which, in addition to the ordinary English branches of a high 
school, will include mathematics, drawing, carpentry, wood 
turning, pattern-making, iron-chipping, forge-work, brazing 
soldering, and the use of machine-shop tools. The course will 
Continue through three years; the pupils to be boys over 14 
years of age, of good moral character, and who have stood a 
good examination in the lower branches of learning. It is not 
intended to teach specific trades, but to ‘prepare pupils to 
enter upon that honorable field of mechanical pursuits so 
rapidly enlarging in this and other countries ”’ 

rt. Henry H. Belfield, principal of the North Side High 
School, and future director of this school, being introduced said 
the question about the school that occupied his attention the 
most, because it was so frequently asked him by others, was, 
Would the school be a permanent thing? To this question he 
answered emphatically that it would, and the pledge of it was 
that the spirit of the age demanded it. The country had lately 
witnessed the painful spectacle of an institution of learning 
closing its doors. The William and Mary College of Virginia, 
having only one student a ply for matriculation this fall, had 


-] and to have appeared in the Didaskalia, a supplementary paper 


in the useful arts of life, instead of in Greek and Latin, it 
would have been a prosperous institution to-day. As for him- 
self and his associates, he pledged their most earnest and enthu- 
siastic efforts to make the manual training school a noble and 
permanent success. 

Col. F. W. Parker, principal of the Cook County Normal 
School, was then introduced, and warmly eulogized the 
system of instruction to be adopted by this school. Three- 
fourths, he said, of the successful men of this country, 
of whatever calling or profession, had found the best part of 
their education on a farm or in the work-shop. Home life in 

reat cities did not furnish the opportunities for such work. 

he patrons of the training school were simply taking the plain 
facts of history and practically applying them to the benefit of 
the present and future generations. What had hitherto been 
left to the accidents of social conditions they, with rare fore- 
sight, proposed to adopt, use, guide, and control by systematic 
instruction. ‘The stone which the builders rejected had be- 
come the head of the corner.”” There were abundant proofs 
from the Washington University of St. Louis, and other man- 
ual training schools, that boys pursued their two years’ course 
with great earnestness, zeal, and enthusiasm, and that the re- 
sults of their education show beyond dispute an incressed en- 
ergy, Originality, and true manliness. All study should be 
work, but not drudgery. Nine-tenths of the time spent in our 
schools, for which this country is spending its millions, is 
cruelly devoted to the meaningless memorizing of empty words. 
He predicted that when the country realized the immense edu- 
cating power of real work or real things, the sham conning of 
words, the futile cramming of text-books would be abandoned, 
and the common-sense, natural methods of the training-school 
would be adopted. The money now spent for useless spelling- 
books and grammars would build a work-shop in every school- 
house in the land, furnish it with tools, and pay competent 
teachers. The gentlemen of the Commercial Club had become 
in a high sense the examiners of the common-school system, 
and their examinations had brought them to the conclusion 
that there was something radically wrong in modern education 
which, by the laying of that corner-stone, they avowed their 
purpose to correct. As a school-teacher he congratulated them 
on their wise philanthropy, and the children of the land on the 
better ahead. 

Mr. Bicknell, president of the National Educational Associ- 
ation of the United States, was then called upon for remarks, 
and said that the Association, which he had the honor to rep- 
resent, took a lively interest in all departments of educational 
work, from the primary schco! through the university,—and 
that within the Association a vigorous branch of its work wae 
the encouragement of industrial education, or education as re- 
lated to the trades and business of life. Two great realms lie 
over against each other, — that of mind and that of matter. 
Each is created for the other, and both are inter-dependent. 
The savage looks upon the riches of the material universe as a 
waste of useless wealth. Civilized society builds its progressive 
development on the foundation of its utilities. The school in 
this connection has this important function, to bridge the space 
between mind and matter by the cultivation of the eye and the 
hand, and thereby to bring over to spiritual uses the grand 
forces of matter. Socrates said, educate the man for using. 
We say, educate the man by using. The material world there- 
by become a factor in the highest possible development of the 
individual. Two specific purposes lie open before the school: 
The one is directive agency, the other is practical skill. Both 
must rise or fall together. When Chicago did that great act at 
which the world wondered, of lifting herself out of the swamps 
of Lake Michigan and the Chicago River, she lifted the shop 
of the artisan, the anvil of the smith, the kitchen, the busy 
places of trade, with all the wealth of creative skill and energy 
in store-house and office and counting-room together. With 
this :e.timent he closed: ‘‘The Brain and the Hand in Edu- 
or ,, What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. 


At the conclusion of the speaking, the corner-stone, with its 
box of appropriate docnments, was lowered to its resting-place, 
marking an epoch in the educational affairs of Chicago, if not 
of the country. The future building is to be of dimensions 
and architecture worthy of its design. The style of architect- 
ure will be modern, round-arched Gothic, faced with pressed 
brick, and trimmed with terra-cotta work. The Michigan Ave- 
nue front will be a large octagon, four stories high, extending 
back 70 feet, and having a basement which will extend beneath 
the entire building. In the basement the boilers and steam- 
heaters will be placed, and the balance of the room will be de- 
voted to a play-room for the boys at recess. The first floor of 
the Michigan Avenue front will be divided into two class-rooms, 
a scientific laboratory, and the office of the directors. The 
second and third floors will have two large class-rooms. The 
fourth floor,—one room,—will be devoted to exhibitions and a 
museum. The rear will be two stories high, and will contain 
the various machine-shops. The cost of the building, exclusive 
of machinery, will be $40,000, and it is to be completed, ready 
for occupancy, Jan. 1, 1884. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Scientific authorities are not at rest with giving Philipp 
Reise the merit of inventing the telephone, The latest claim- 
ant put forth is Charles Bourseul, a Frenchman, who is said 
to have invented the telephone in 1854. ‘This invention is said 
to have been communicated in 1854 to the French Academy, 


to the Frankfurter Journal for Sept. 28, 1854. 

— In the experiments which have been made at Grenoble 
for the transmission of electric force from a distance of 14 
kilometers, the wire was of silicated brovze 2 mm. diameter, 
instead of iron as on former occasions. According to L’ Elec- 
tricité the results have been very poor, a motive power of 45 
horses having been required to convey 7}¢ horse-power. 

— The Engineering states that a vessel constructed of paper 
was recently launched at St. Petersburg. She is driven by 
steam. Her dimensions are: Length, 25 feet; greatest width, 
5 feet, with only a few inches draught of water. The recent 
trials of paper for railway material, the above journal adds, 
has led to its present employment For many years paper 
boats, however, have been made and used in this country. 


— A carbon for electric lighting purposes is thus prepared 
by M. Jacquelain so as to remove all the impurities from it. 
Gas carbon is subjected (1) to treatment with dry chlorine at 
ared heat for 30 hours; (2) to treatment with hot alkali for 


Orever closed its doors. But he was persuaded that if the col- 
ege had taught what the age requires and had given instruction 


about three hours: (3) to immersion in hydrofluoric acid (one 


to two of water) at a temperature of 15° to 25°; and (4) to the 
action of the vapor of a highly-boiling hydro carbon. 


— Dr. Karl Pettersen, of the Tromsd Museum, maintains 
that from the experience we have gained of late it may be 
safely assumed that the Polar basin is not during the whole 
summer or autumn covered with continuous ice. It is, in fact, 
evident that the sea shows large tracts of open spaces during 
these seasons. These are the reasons advanced: The ocean- 
ice north of Spitzbergen is then always in a constant, —at times 
even violent,—state of drifting in the most varied directions. 
At times, too, the ice has been found to drift in a direction 
contrary to those of currents and winds. North of Spitzbergen 
there must, therefore, during certain periods of these seasons, 
be large tracts of open water which are capable of receiving 
the enormous ice masses in the drift. 


Hya@ienic WATERPROOFING. —The Belgian War Depart- 
ment has recently concluded a series of experiments on the 
waterproofing of soldiers’ uniforms by the use of acetate of 
alumina. The only drawback to the process appears to be 
that it is not very economical, and, to insure the desired result, 
must be conducted on a large sale, which requires a consider- 
able amount of plant. According to the Journal d’ Hygiene, 
the following is the process employed: Acetate of alumina is 
obtained by making solutions of equal parts of alum and ace- 
tate of lead in separate vessels; and then mix them together. 
Sulphate of lead will be thrown down, leaving acetate of alum- 
ina in solution, which must be decanted. The materials to 
be waterproof are soaked in this solution, and then withdrawn 
without being wrung, and dried in the air. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Mrs. Augustus Hemenway is doing an excellent thing by 
a course of free lectures she has instituted on American his- 
tory for the children and youth of Boston and vicinity. A large 
audience is in attendance in thecity every Wed. afternoon, whose 
——- intelligent faces show their interest in the subject dis- 
cus 


— A. N. Everett asks, in the Boston Transcript, whether the 
ranks of under-sized, narrow-chested, thin-visaged graduates 
which this decade has so plentifully furnished, and, amon 
students, the increasing cases of brain fever, consumption, an 
insanity, of which the last year even has furnished such sad 
examples, do not all indicate mistakes or defects in our educa- 
tional training, inducing a steady physical deterioration. 


— An international society of electricians has been formed 
in Paris, France, under the presidency of the Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs, the society to be universal, and not confined 
to professional electricians; but it is intended to include all 
persons who are interested in the advancement of electrical 
science. Correspondence may be addressed to the Organiza- 
— oe = of the Society of Electricians, 99 Rue de Gre- 
nelle, Paris. 


— Charles F. Wingate has been authorized by Commissioner 
Eaton of the Dept. of Education, Wasbington, D. C., to col- 
lect data for a Report upon the Sanitary and Rural Improve- 
ment Societies now existing in the United States. and would 
request from the officers of such societies the name of the or- 
ganization, date of its foundation, number of members, list of 
officers, reports of proceedings, and other particulars. His 
address is 119 Pearl street, New York. 

— The report of the Royal Commission on Technical Educa- 
tion, about to be made to the English Parliament, and which 
will appear in book form early in 1882, will furnish us more 
information upon the subject or industrial education than is 
at present available. The work of this Commission, itself 
composed of the ablest talent of Great Britain, has occupied 
some two years in preparation, and its field of investigation 
has included every civilized country. It will tell of the mis- 
takes and successes of France and Belgium, on the one hand, 
and those of America on the other. 


— From the last report of the minister of education of On- 
tario we learn that 4,600 schoois in the Province were opened and 
closed with prayer, and in 2,802 schools the Ten Command- 
ments were taught. These figures, says the Can. Educational 
Monthly,‘* must afford comfort to those who have of late been 
exercised in mind about the godless character of our schools. If 
our clerical friends would make it their business, asit is their 
right, to visit our schools, they would see how unfounded are 
the accusations that have been made against them as institu- 
tions where neither religion nor morality is taught.”’ 


— One of the clearest evidences of the necoene favor with 
which co-education is received is found in the failtire of so 
many female academies. A contemporary says it could name 
a dozen or more in Ohio and Indiana, where the appointments 
and accommodations were very complete, but have ceased to 
exist, and their buildings have been converted into hotels, asy- 
lums, or factories. There was a rage twenty, thirty, and forty 
years ago to build high schools and colleges for young ladies, 
but lately every new enterprise in those States aims at co-educa- 
tion. 

— The municipal council of Berlin, Germany, has reduced 
the amount appropriated for technical instruction in the city 
schools from 256,208 marks to 219,728 marks, and at the same 
time passed the following vote: The municipal authority is re- 
quested not to admit hereafter to the corps of technical teach- 
ers any one who can only give instruction in needle-work, and 
to trust this latter branch as far as possible either to the teach- 
ers of gymnastics and drawing, or to those who give scientific 
instruction. Themunicipal authority is, in addition, requested, 
in nominating teachers, to give the preference to those who 
are capable of giving instruction in needle-work. 


—Fiat Rock, Ky, is on a pinnacle of fame. Its schoolhouse 
is the scene of warfare. The young woman who was to teach 
the Flat Rock children found the doors and windows nailed 
up when she went to begin work. The faction with which 
she was not in sympathy drove the nails. The schoolhoues has 
been moved upon other land, for a member of the opposition 
owned the former lot, and the barriers have been removed, but 
the law is invoked, and the young teacher is not at work. 
That schoolhouse on its journey, with its barricade and an ex- 
cited crowd about it, symbolizes, says a contemporary, the state 
of education in Kentucky. ‘There is transition, derision, many 
things are nailed up, and far too little teaching is going on.”’ 

—It is said to be a “‘fact’’ by our trathfal press, that many 
schoolboys in Belgium, France, and Germany are actually driven 
to suicide by too much study. For example, the hours at he 
Ecole Normale Superieure, in Paris, are reported as follows: 
Five to 7a. m., study ; 8 to 12 instruction ; 1 to 3 p. m., study; 
8 to 4 30, lectures ; 5 to 8, study,—the study in all cases being 
in a public room under supervision. This means practically 
that miniature schoolboys are compelled to work their brains 
twelve and a half hours out of twenty-four. It is said that a 
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three years’ course of this kind has produced few, if any, first- 
rate scholars. To counteract such evils as this, the school 
board of Baden, in Germany, will hereafter have the local 
physician as an ez officio member, whose duty it shall be to look 
after the physical health of the school-children. 


— “‘In France, to-day,” says a noted writer, “the eagerness 
of competition, the uncertainty of fortune, the lowering of 
sources of income, and the sharing of political power with the 
lower classes, compel the middle classes to incessant efforts to 
maintain a position upon political or economical grounds. In- 
struction intended for them must therefore tend not to mere 
forma! and intellectual culture, but rather to that of a sub- 
stantial and practical kind, which undertakes less to form 
refined and delicate minds than sound intelligence and vigor- 
ous, unyielding character, tempered for the struggle of life. 
It must, in fact, have variety, suppleness, elasticity of struct- 
ure, in order to bend itself to the infinitely varied and complex 
needs of modern society.”’ 

— Contrasting the struggles of r scientists with the suc- 
cessful career of men of means like Darwin aud Buffon, The 
American asks whether some means cannot be taken in this 
country to aid men of science to develop and test inventions 
which promise to be of public utility. Supposing, for example, 
such men as the late Profs. Henry and Morse had been in- 
trusted with the disposition of fifty thousand dollars a year to 
aid such scientists as they thought showed inventive capacity, 
what enormous advantage it would, for instance, have been to 
Howe, at times utterly destitute, to have had an allowance 
made him for five years, say, of one thousand dollars, which 
might have been given with the distinct understanding that it 
be repaid, with high interest, if he succeeded! America owes 
a deep debt of gartitudejto the Englishman who bequeathed to 
her $500,000 to found the institute at Washington which bears 
his name; but the man who gives a like sum, or a larger, to 
supplement that bequest by a fund to provide aid to struggling 
men of science, will do perhaps an even more useful work than 
Smithson. Men eminent in real science could readily de- 
termine who would merit the aid to be given. 

— A translation of an address delivered to secondary school- 
teachers in Switzerland has been circulated by the Bureau of 
Education to answer the question, How to teach natural 


science. It urges that knowing facts is not the object of such 
education; in that case a supply of works of reference would 
be a royal road. ‘* One gets on faster with a child by carrying 


it, but it is for the child’s interest to teach it to run and swim 
by itself.” A teacher, therefore (who must be laboriously 
grounded himself), must patiently bring ali his scholars, not 
the most promising only, to discover and observe facts for 
themselves,—teach them to see. Cram is most dangerous in 
scientific teaching, because most easy to both of them. Books, 
therefore, should be little used, and nothing about an object 
should be taught, without such object before them. After 
seeing, the next lesson is ng, with the help of drawing 
if possible, both leading to accuracy in the use of language. 
Plants first, which are plentiful for experiments; then animals 
of different classes; later on minerals should be chosen, me- 
chanical effects on these latter first, later on chemical. The 
district museum of natural history and such classes would 
mutually assist each other greatly; in fact neither, to be suc- 
cessful, would long go on without the other. But the making 
of collections must not become a rage with pupils. 

ADVANTAGFS OF MANUAL INSTRUCTION.—At the close of 
a normal course of industrial training, given in Dresden by 
Mr. Clausson-Kaas, under the patronage of the government of 
Saxony, apublic meeting was held, and the following proposi-- 
tions were adopted: 

1. Manual instruction, which the greatest teachers for cent- 
uries have been wishing to make a part of the instruction of 
youth, completes the education of boys in a harmonious man- 
ner, and, while pursuing incessantly the aim of education, ad- 
mits of more special attention to the exigencies of social life. 

2. The pedagogical value of manual instruction consists, 
above all, in that (1) It develops thecreative faculty which the 
child has; (2) It borrows a lively interest from its character, 
founded on intuition in thus increasing the pupil’s desire to 
learn, and in aiding him to understand the subject taught 
more easily and promptly; (3) It aids powerfully in the forma- 
tion of character; (4) It affords a preparation for the accom- 
plishment of the duties of social life. 

3. The character and aim of hand-work should be the only 
guides to be followed in this instruction. 

4. Manual instruction should have as a basis the principles 
of Froebel’s kindergarten, and should be continued through 
the school course. It is desirable that boys should find an op- 
portunity to follow out these exercises, even after leaving the 
primary school. 

5. In primary and superior schools, manual instruction can 
be of great service to other branches of instruction, especially 
drawing, geometry, geography, and physics, Manual training 
is an indispensable means of education and instruction in 
boarding schools. 

6. The organization of work-shops for industrial training 
should be recognized as a means of responding to a necessity 
which is everywhere felt. 

7. The introduction of this instruction into teachers’ normal 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALirornia.—The Sierra Normal Coll. (Placer Co.) has es- 
tablished a Fine Art dept., which is under the charge of Miss 
Dora Willis, a graduate of the San Francisco School of Design. The col- 
lege has opened this month with an increased force of teachers, including 
Miss Cora Anderson, late of the Northern Illinois Normal Coll. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIn, Jola, Kan. 


Kansas.—Prof. F. W. Bartlett, late principal of the Atchi- 
son High School, has taken unto himself a wife, and intends 
settling in Florida and engaging in orange culture.——The State Univ. 
opens with 400 students in attendance, notwithstanding the fact that 
the lower year of the pooqeceinty course has been stricken from 
the curriculum. Chancellor —— entered upon his duties with the 
new school-year.—The Iola schools have received a course of study 
which fully prepares students for the Latin-Scientific dept. of the State 


University. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.—State Supt. Raab has appointed a meeting with 
county supts. for Decatur, Nov. 4.——East Dabsque schools 
enroll 350 pupils.——The attendance at the normal school does not seem 
quite as large as in former years, but the year promises well. The faculty 
had a picnic Sept. 15 ——Mary Allen West, former Co. supt. of schools in 
Knox bo. is now president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
in this State. She puts into her work all the vigor which formerly dis- 
a mpeg her among the teachers ——John Glottfelter, of Normal Univ., 
is the new principal of Hanover schools. Jo Daviess Co. Mr. Matchett is 
rincipal of the Hanover Acad.—Prin. Hatfield, of e+ writes that 
e cou.d not think of doing without Epuca?ion and Tas JouBNAL.—C. 
W. Hickman is the new principal} of schools at Auburn, Sangamon Co. 


InpDIANA.—The trustees of the State Univ., at Bloomington, 
have appealed to the people of the State for aid to replace the 
buildings recently burned. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FeLLows, Hast Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Co. Supt. Churchill, of Blackhawk Co., is one of the es 


most indefatigable educators in the State. He has been re- 
nominated by acclamation.——Supts. J. Wernli of Lemars, and 
N. W. Boyes of Dubuque, about the oldest and most distinguished county 
supts. of fowa, have been renominated.—The State Univ. and the State 
Normal have reopened with increased attendance.—~Prof. 8. M. Cart, of 
Tama City, bas been promoted; he is supt. at Indianola.....Albion Sem. 
began Sept. 4, under Prof. E. P. Fogg.—— Miss Lane is supt. of the schouls 
of Manchester.——Supt. “— Huot and State Supt. Akers were in great 
demand for institute work t summer.——Supt. Mahoney of Guthrie is 
reported to be about to enter the Catholic priesthood.——Tama Co. Insti- 
tute(J. P. Hendricks, supt,) enrolled 300.—The Institute of Plymouth Co, 
was an unusual success in every respect. 


Mississipp1.—The State Teachers Assoc. will meet in an- 
nual session at Jackson, Dec. 27, prox. In addition to other 
business that may be brought before the Assoc., the topics for 
essays and discussion are as follows: School Discipline, by Prof. W. I. 
Gibson. Teachers’ Institutes, by Prof. J. A. Rainwater. Higher Educa- 
tion, by Dr. H. F. Johnson. School Supervision, by Prof. J. M. Borrow. 
Examinations, by Prof. L. T. Fitzhugh. System, by Mrs. Adelia Hillman. 
Duties of the State to Properly Support Common Schools, by Walter 
Hillman, LL.D. Limit to Public-School Curriculum, by Prof. R. M 
Leavel!l. Limit of the School Age. by Rev. W. B. Bingham. weer ot 
English, by Prof. J. L. Johnson. Normal Training, by Prof. W. H. Ma- 

ruder. Coéijucation in Golleges and Universities, by Mrs. J udge Peyton. 

xcellencies and Defects of our Public School System, by Rev. KE. D. Mil- 
ler. The Artof Questioning, by Miss Alice Lusk. Technical Education, 
by Gen. 8. D. Lee. Kducation and Citizenship, by Gen. A. P. Stewart. 
Character, by Mrs. Jessie Buck. Military Trainiag and our System of 
Education, by Lieut. Wm, L. Buck. Rev. Dr. A.G. Haygood, Oxford, 
Ga , is invited to deliver an opening address. J. A. Smith, W. 8. Webb, 
and L. T. Fitzhugh, Ex. Com. 


State Editor, T. MAROELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NEBRASKA.—Schools are very generally under way in both 
city and country places at this writing. The salaries of teach- 
ers are rather higher than last year, and except in the remoter 
parts of the State are good. Several rural schools ia Douglas Co., for ex 
ample, are paying $45, $50, and even an exceptional $60, per month. Sal- 
aries range similarly in Missouri River Cos. from Burt south, and also in 
half a dozen interior counties.—Institutes are, of course,over; but their good 
impressions have not yet grown indistinct, nor will theysoon. From fal! 
one-third of the counties in the State come the reports of excellent insti- 
tutes, more than usually well attended as regards both punctuality and 
numbers, and of a decidedly practical character. Not a few institutes 
expressed their desire for the reélection of the present county supt. of 
their respective counties; some suggesting to the county conventions their 
duty to nominate him. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
Minnesota. — The Faribault public schools have opened 


with 738 pupils, 834 more than last yearat the sametime. The 


Deaf and Dumb and Episcopal schools are very full.——The 
Northfield schools have enrolled about 420 pupils. Carleton Coll. has 
some 250 students. —-The normal school at St. Cloud opens with 150 pu 
pils in the Normal dept. and 40 in the Model school. The Normal Home is 
filled with young-lady pupils.——The faculty at Carleton Coll. has been 
increased. A new ladies’ hall is immediately necessary —A State teach- 
ers’ institute will be held at Zambrota, Oct. 22, and at Red Wing, Oct. 29. 
——There will be an eight. months’ public school the present year in Fulda 
village. The foundation is a laid for a new $3,000 school house.——The 
new school-building at Redwood Falls will cost at least $15,000, and will 
be one of the most complete and attractive school-buildings in Minnesota. 
The village schools have opened under the charge of Prof. F. V. Hubbard, 
principal———-Fred EK. Swanstrom, a graduate of the Red Wing High 
School, has recentiy been admitted to the Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 
There were 135 applicants, and only 45 were successful.——The Bird Island 
village schools opened Sept. 17, under the charge of Prof. A. L. Giles 
principal, and Miss G. Bowler assistant. 


NEVADA.—The Austin Reveille, in an article upon the State 


schools is desirable, from its very importance to the primary. 


Univ. matters, says: ‘‘So far it has been little more than Elko 


‘School, supported by the State; nearly all of the pupils have been 
ey children. The re A desire to make it what it is intended to be.— 
a State Univ.,—and to this end are trying to attract outside scholars. The 
last legislature appropriated $11,950 for the support of the various officers 
and sapplies of the university. This is $5,972 per ep avery great 
sum, truly, but entirely too much, if only a few Elko children get the ben- 
efit. Of course, Nevada must have a university to secure the lands given 
by the General Government contingent upon sustaining such a school; 
but it can kill two birds with one stone by getting the land anda 


school at the same time. 


New Jexsey.— The Burlington Co. Teachers’ Scientific 
Assoc., after an intermission of three months, assembled at 
Burlington on the 15th inst. The Assoc. was called to order 
with Co. Supt. Haas in the chair. Judging from the remarks made at the 
opening of the session, it was evident that the long vacation had not 
abated the deep interest which has always been manifested in the work of 
the Assoc., and that the desire to make further advances in the work pro. 
jected was undiminished. It was not forgotten that very much of the en- 
thusiasm and interest manifested was due to the untiring efforts of Supt. 
Haas, in making each session profitable and interesting. 

Rutgers Coll. opened on the 20th. Of the 40 applicants for admission, 
7 were rejected on account of deficient preparation, in pursuance of the 
policy of Prest. Gates, that the printed standard of admission shall in 
every case be compiled wifh. Dr. Lewis Bevier bey ys 1878, fellow in 
Greek, Johns Hopkins, 1879 —1881) has been added to the faculty. 


State Editor, C. C. Dayipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Oxn10.—Coshocton schools are doing excellent work, with J. 
M. Yarnell as supt.; Miss A. M. Strauss is principal of the 
high school -—W. D. Gibson goes to Dayton as principal of 
one of the ward schools,—salary $1,500,—-The North Eastern Normal 
School, at Canfield, is largely attended this term. Mr. B. M. Helman 
knows the wants of teachers, and knows how to supply the same.——An- 
tioch Coll., Yellow Springs, made famous by the presidency of Horace 
Mann, bas recently inaugurated a new president in the person of Rev. D. 
A. Long. a gentleman from the South. He comes well recommended as 
a scholarly executive. 

The public schools of Columbiana will open Oct. 15 in a fine new struct- 
ture; Wy. W. Weaver is the supt.——Miss M. A. Sproat has resigned her 
place as principal of the grammar school of East Liverpool, and has ac- 
cepted a similar position in the Wadsworth schools, She is an excellent 

her 


Arrangements are being made to hold the next meeting of the South 
Western Obio Teachers’ y mons in Cincinnati, Oct. 27. Of this Assoc. 
Supt. Hamton Kennett of Franklin is president, J. H. Lowe of Hartwell 
secretary, and Leroy D. Brown of Hamilton chairman of the Ex. Com. 
——M. 8. Campbell, for several years principal of the Rayan Schoo! 
Youngstown, was recently elected to the principalship of the Centra 
High School, Cleveland. This is a responsible position, but Mr. C. is able 
to fill it ——The State Teachers’ Assoc, at its last session, provided a 
course of professional and literary reading for the teachers of Ohiv; in 
accordance with which several counties have organized auxiliary read- 
ing-circles. Meigs Co. circle has 100 members. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Millersville Normal School opened 
Sept. 3, with brightest prospects. The number of pupils is 
unusually large. and applications are already being made for 
next summer’s session.—The Beaver Co. Inst. was held during the first 
week of Sept. Its exercises were very interesting and usefu/, and the 
teachers who were present go to their work with more love and enthusi- 
asm for it because of the inspiration given them at the institute. Prof. 
Ogden of Ohio lectured during the week. Prof. J. V. Montgomery, of 
Millersville Normal School, was engaged during the whole week, and did 
much to make the institute successful. His work was particularly appre- 
citated by the teachers. Co. Supt. Briggs directed the institute in“a most 
efficient manner, and won new laurels as a teacher and executive officer. 
—- The schools of Lancaster City are making progress under Supt. 
Buebrie. Many new school houses have been erected in the last three 
years, first-class in all their appointments. J. P. McCaskey, the popular 
secretary of the State Teachers’ Assoc., is principal of the Boy’s High 
School. A. R. Stanny has charge of the boys’ school on Lemon street. 


Souts Caro_ina.—The third annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Institute, was held at Columbia, in August, the 
lecture-rooms and the chapel of the South Carolina Coll. be- 
ing generously placed at the disposal of the Institute. No more appropri- 
ate and agreeable situation could ibly have been selected. Prof. 
Henry E. Shepherd, president of the Coll. of Charleston, late supt. of 
public instruction. Baltimore, Md., proved an excellent principal, and 
was assisted by a corps of excellent instructors, gentlemen of recognized 
ability in their respective specialties. About 250 teachers were enrolied 
during the session. The exercises at the institute were marked by the 
reatest decorum and properity. The order was exceptionally good, the 
oterest general and thorough. It is to be hoped that the sessions of the 
institute may be continued with every successive year. Under judicious 
supervision it cannot fail to prove a potent source of inspiration to the 
general cause of education in South Carolina. As a pecuniary invest- 
ment alone, it amply justifies the appropriations which the State has 
made for its support. ‘The citizens of Columbia contributed in an emi- 
nent degree to the pleasure of the teachers in attendance, and they will 
long be gratefully remembered by all who were fortunate enough to at- 
tend the institute of 183. 


Texas.—The State Univ. has been opened with appropriate 
ceremonies and much enthusiasm. It is located in Austin, 
and the building which is to accommodate it is well fitted for 
its purpose, Inthe early hours of the Texan republic a bill passed the 
congress providing for the establishment of the ** Texas Univ.,”’ and set 
aside 231,400 acres of public Jand for its benefit. Under this act the pres- 
ent beautiful site in Austin was reserved for the use to which it is now 

ut. Later, the Legislature of the State of Texas gave the university 

100,000 and a vast amount of land. The parts of the act regarding the 
apportionment of land were not fulfilled, however, so that only the money 
was secured, and the land went to the common schools. The General As- 
sembly of 1870 set apart 1,000,C00 acres for the university as reparation for 
the loss of the school-lands, and !ater, in 1882, another grant of lands was 
carried by acompromise gift to both common schools and the aniversity. 
Eight chairs in the faculty have already been filled by men of worth, and 
the completion of one wing of the building enables the university to open 
its doors at once. 


TENNESSEE. — Prof. Frank Goodman, principal of Good- 
man’s Business Coll. at Nashville, and president of the State 
Teachers’ Assoc., has been appointed by Gov. Bate a member 
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Prof. 8. M. Stern and Menco Stern. 
Stern’s Selected German Comedies. 
With Tables of Difficulties (in German). 12mo, paper Those now se- 
lected are: 1. Ein Knopf, by Jalius Rosen ; 30c. 2, De 

3. Sie hat inr Herz entdeckt, by Wolfgang Miiller. 
Von Kéningswinter; 40 cts. 4. Simson und Delia, by Emil Clasr. 5. 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. | Tonic Sol-fa Sin ng Classes 
AT 5 PARK 8T., 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Priday Evening, October 12, at 7.30, 
Saturday Afternoon, Oct, 13, at 3. 
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Hollins Institute, Va. 


The 41st session will open on the 19th of September. 
P. O., Botetourt Springs; Station and Express Office, 
Cloverdale, Shenandoah Valley Railroad. 

This School affords fine facilities for the educational 
training of girls and young ladies, It employs twenty 
officers and teachers. Six gentlemen and nine ladies 
give their entire time to the work of instruction. 

Literature, Science, Modern Languages, Music, and 
Art are taught according to the best standards. 

The accommodations are ample, and the location, 0 
the Mountains of Virginia, with a fine White Sulphur 
Spring on the premises, is unsurpassed, 

435 d CHAS. L. COCKE, Supt. 
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of the State Board of E4., vice ex-State Supt. Crawford resigned.—Sa- 
yannah citizens have just subscribed §2,000 for the purpose of setting on 
foot a system of free graded schools inthe town. This sum is in addition 
to the State, county, and town school taxes. Prof. W. D. Wills, of the 
Univ. of Virginia, is to be the principal. 

VirerntA.—Roanoke Coll, opened on the 12th inst. with 
the largest attendance for years. This college has been grad- 
ually increasing for several years; and the gain this session 
is all the more enconraging because it indicates steady and 
substantial progress. Fourteen States and territoriesand Mex- 


ico are represented by the students: 


WasHINGTON TERRITORY. —A foundation for a generous 
support of the public schools has been made by the appropri- 
ation of $100,000 from the common-school fund. The terri- 
torial revenue laws also tag for a tax of 3 to 4 mills for the support of 
schcols, Seattle, Walla Walla, and other large towns have graded schools. 
The Univ. of Washington Territory, located at Seattle, is also a part of 
the public-school system. A Normal dept. is attached. There is an aver- 
age attendance of 150 students in its four depts. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Hon. J. W. Simonds, formerly supt. of public instruction 
of New Hampshire, has been elected president of the Univ. of 
Dakota, located at Vermillion, in that territory. Mr. Simonds 
bas had a large and varied experience as teacher and supt., 
and deserves success wherever he may labor. The best wishes 
of his New-England friends will follow him to his new field. 


VERMONT. 


— Teachers attending the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. can obtain free return-checks on the C.V. R. R. and M. 
W.R.R, from the secretary of the Assoc. Board at Mont- 
pelier can be obtained at the following rates, per day: Pavilion, 
$1.50; (two occupying one room), American and Bishop, $1 00. 
Special rates for board in private families will be furnished for 
ladies who apply in advance to Rev. H. F. Hill, Montpelier, Vt. 

— The institutes for 1883 will practically close with the 
meetings at Essex Co., last week; at Caledonia and Orleans 
Cos, this week, and Washington Co. next week. State Supt. 
Dartt has been assisted by Messrs, Northend of Connecticut, 
Marvel of Massachusetts, Supt. Alger of Burlington, and the 
principals of the several Vermont normal schools. The policy 
of the State Supt. has been to awaken an interest in the public 
schools among the people, and to incite them to provide better 
buildings and to secure better teachers, especially in the rural 


districts. He particularly advocates the adoption of the town 
system of schools. The increased attendance at each successive 
session of every institute was a clear indication that Supt. 
Dartt’s work is accomplishing the desired result. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The trustees of Leicester Acad., Leicester, have increased 
the efficiency of their institution by engaging Mr. Julius Brown, 
of that town, to take charge of the business department and 
higher mathematics. Mr. Brown is a practical accountant and 
an experienced teacher. The institution is fortunate in se- 
comes his services. There are 77 scholars in attendance this 

— Herbert W. Conn, of Fitchburg, a student and instructor 
at John Hopkins Univ., has received one of the Walker prizes, 
offered by the Boston Natural History Society, for an essay on 
“The Development of Thallassema millita.”” 

— Miss Edith B. Baker, a graduate of Fitchburgh High 
School and recently of the four years’ course at Framingham 
Normal School, has been chosen principal of the high school 
at 

— Monson Acad. is enjoying a good degree of prosperit: 
under the management of Prin. Cummings. He payed 
oughly organized the school and more than doubled the num- 
ber of students, while those pursuing the classics have trebled. 
$15,000 have already been pledged toward a further endow- 
ment of $30,000, or more. 

— B. M. Hill, formerly principal of the Stockbridge High 
School, has been elected principal of the Rayen High School 
at Youngstown, O., at a salary of $1,700. 

— The academic year at the Amherst Agricultural Coll. has 
opened favorably under Prest. Greenough, and the institution 
bids fair to increase its usefulness. It is the idea of the new 
president to make the college a supplement to the Euglish high 
schools of the State, as the classical colleges continue the work 
of the Latin schools. His plans are practical and far-reaching, 
and if he can have the countenance and support of the com- 
munity, the grave questions which have been raised ever since 
the college was founded will be heard no more. 

— Williston Sem. has about 90 new students. This terms’ 
attendance is estimated at 175. 

— Harvard opens with the largest freshman class it has ever 
had, and rooms are hard to find. The new medical school will 
be dedicated Oct. 17, the 100th anniversary of the founding of 
the school, with an address by Prest, Eliot and an oration by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

— The Ex. Com. of the Soc. for Political Education announces 


the saptomnet of Mr. W. C. Ford as secretary, in the place of 
R. L. Dugdale, lately deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Supt. Leach’s salary has been raised to $3,000. He is to 
receive this until his successor is appointed. 

— Rev. Dr. Mclivaine, the successor to Dr. Behrends, has 
been appointed a member of the Providence School Committee 
in place of Prof. Bancroft. 

— Mr. Lucius P. Merriam, who died in Knoxville, Tenn., 
Sept. 20, was a graduate of Amherst Coll., and had taught in 
Lonsdale High School, in Pawtucket, and in Mowry & Goff's 
School, Providence. Mr. Merriam was an excellent teacher, 
and he was highly esteemed by those who knew him. 

— The Berkeley School in Providence begins the new year 
with 35 boys in attendance. 

— Prof. Poland takes the place of Prof. Harkness, who is to 
spend the year in Europe. 

— Dr. Guild is preparing a sketch of Univ. Hall (which has 
been repaired this summer) to be read before the R. I. Hist. 
Society in October. 

— Rev. E. B. Andrews, Prof. Dimond’s successor in the 
chair of History and Political Economy at Brown Univ., enters 
upon his duties this year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Early this month a new, pleasant, and commodious school- 
house was opened in the western part of New Britain with 
appropriate and interesting dedicatory services. It is 
called the ‘‘ Andrews School,’’ in honor of the late Deacon 
Alfred Andrews, a former teacher in the town, and a devoted 
friend of popular education during his long and useful life. 

— The next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
will be held in New Hiven Oct. 18, 19, and 20. The follow- 
ing papers will be presented for discussion: “ The Relation of 
the Public Library to the Public School;’’ ‘“‘ Primary Arith- 
metic as a Means of Developing Mental Power;’’ ‘* The Public 
School System of To-day: its Aims and Methods;’’ ‘‘ Reading 
in Primary and Grammar Grades ;’’ ‘‘Manual Training 
Schools ;’’ Needs of Connecticut Schools.’ Other topics for 
discussion will be introduced if the time allows. Among the 
speakers secured are: Rev. Noah Porter, DD., Yale Coll.; 
Hon. Edwin P. Seaver, supt. of schools, Boston, Mass.; James 


H. Hoose, Ph.D., prin. of Normal School, Cortland, N. Y.; - 


C. F. Carroll, prin. of the Conn. State Normal School; Hon. 
Chas. D. Hine, Sec. of State Board of Education; A. H. Ste- 
vens, Eeq., Stamford. ‘The officers are: John G. Lewis, New 
Haven, Prest ; James D. Whitmore, New Haven, Sec.; C. L. 
Ames, Plantsville, Treas. 

— At the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Coll. there were 
110 applicants, of whom 80 were admitted. The school has 
recently received a bequest of $20,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Teachers are Invited 


— In 1871, Winnepeg’s population was 350; 
in 1882, 25,000. 


PaRALyYsis, NINE YEARS. 

‘* After having suffered for 9 years with par- 
alysis,’ says Mr. Joseph Yates, of Patterson, 
N. J., ‘I was cured by Samaritan Nervine.” 
Mr. Yates authorizes this statement. Your 
druggist keeps it; $1.50. 


— Ocean steamships have taken 31,261 pas- 
sengers from New York since the first of May. 


— To physicians : Constitutional skin dis- 
—_ promptly reached by Dr. Benson’s Skin 
ure, — 


— About a hundred thousand Canadians are 
engaged in the lumber business ; product in 
1881, $38,541,752. 


— You have tried everything for your Heart 
Disease? No, sir. Allow me to show you Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator; been in market 30 
years; great many good testimonials from its 
use. Oaly $1.00 per bottle at your druggists. 


— The regular army of England foots up 
90 000 men, with a reserve of 30,000, a militia 
of 140,000, and 180,000 enrolled volunteers. 
Don’t Know.—How many chil- 
dren are punished for being uncouth, willful, 
and indifferent to instructions or rewards, 
simply because they are out of health! An in- 
telligent lady said of a child of this kind: 
‘ Mothers should know that if they would give 
the little ones moderate doses of Hop Bitters 
for two or three weeks, the children would be 
all a parent could desire.” 


— Portland, Oregon, had only about 3,000 
popalation twenty years ago. At the late Vil- 
= celebration she had a procession two miles 

— “Dr. Benson’s Celery Pills cured my neu- 


Tilgia of 9 years’ standing.” Joseph Snyder. 


— For every male teacher in the common 
poe New York city, there are 14 female 


‘ — Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
inna Heart Disease, nervousness, and sleep- 


x The census report credits men with spend- 
006, 000, 000 for dress, and women $317,- 


Crexrxk, Micu., Jan. 31, 1879. 
Gentlemen: — Having been afflicted for a 
anaes of years with indigestion and general 
ebility, by the advice of my doctor I used Hop 
one mast say they afforded me almost 
relief. I am to be able to tes 
in their behalf, Taos. G, Knox. 


To attend the lecture, “* WHAT IS THE TONIC SOL- 
FA METHOD?” at WESLEYAN HALL, next Saturday 
Oct. 6, at 3.30 o’clock., by Mir. BARRY 
ENSON. In addition to a short historical sketch, 
the practical work of the system will be carefully ex. 
plained. An admission fee of 10 cents is charged to 
rtially defray expenses. Circulars and tickets of 
ABRY BENSON, 14 Music Hall Building, Boston. 


KINDERCARTEN. 

Miss GARLAND and Miss WESTON will reopen their 
Kindergarten Normal Class at 62 Chestnut Street, Bos- 
ton, on Monday, Nov 5. A thorough English education, 

ood general culture and ability to sing are requisite 
or ission. No student received after the Class is 
formed. At home after October 6, from 2 to 3 P. M. 
except on Saturday. 436 f 


Tonic Sol-fa Method. 


A thorough course of instruction in this method, 
which is the surest and quickest for learning to read 
music from the staff. Also its application to the ordi- 
nary methods of teaching music, with especial refer- 
ence to PUBLIO-SOHOOL WORK. Small and large 
classes, day and evening, and private lessons. For 
ee address HARRY BENSON, 14 Masic Hall 

uilding, Boston. 436 c 


“ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITA- 
TIONS,” by Rev, Charles H. Spurgeon, 
price 25 cts, and “SCIENTIFIC SOPH. 
ISMS,” by Samuel Wainwright, D.D., 
price 25 cents, are two new books just 

ublished in THE STANDARD LIBRA- 

me FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, N. Y. 


Lessons on Color 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By Lucretia CROCKER, 
One of Supervisors of Pablic Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Containing numerous illustrations, and designs for 
forming combinations of colors, with notes, explana- 
tions, and suggestions. Prepared expressly for the Pri 
mary Teachers of Boston, and subsequently revised and 
adapted to all schools. 


PRICE 30 CENTS. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of the price by 
the Publishers, 
8. R. WINCHELL & CO, 
Educational Publishers, 
88 METROPOLITAN BLOcK, CHICAGO. 
o,* Teachers or Sa tendents neodiag Scheo! | 
Sl 438 cow tf 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
Se nd of Eminent American Teach- 


ers (12), in two Series. Address, THa 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


@ Weok in your own town. Yerms and $5 vublt 


> JOSEPH LLOTT'S 
STEELY PENS. (9773: 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, ip 
AND HIS OTHER 


QUIPOISE WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have ac- 


quired is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

The Cut represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned and 
with full bust ; the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust-support is provided within a 
waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growin, 
little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety o 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention this journal. 


Prices. Directions for Measuring. 
Ladies’ Laced Back, and Boned, $2.25; For Ladies and Misses, take a snu 
“ Whole “ “ Soft, 1.75 | measure around waist over dress, an 
= Misses’ Boned, 1.75 | give it to us in inches. 
PATENTED. “ “ “ “ Soft, 150 For Children and Infants, take chest 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, Children’s and Infants’, - - 1 00| measure also, and state age of child. 


One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. 
Address the Manu/rs., GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW 
AMERICAN LEVER WATCH 


motes Waren we have at last to 
on sa w 
They are made of the best material, and in the very best manner. so as to 
insure good time-keeping qualities. The Cases are made of our Celebrated 
Composition metal known ss Alumin m Cold, This metal hasa sufficient 
amount of gold in the composition to give the watch a 
Genuine gold appearance. Indeed cannot be told 
ma genuine Gold Watch excep: dy the best judges. as 
the metal stands the acid test as well as pure gold. The cases 
are finely engraved or engine turned and are massive and 
strong and very handsome making it just the watch for Rail- 
road men, Mechanics and all laboring men who require a 
goce strong watch and an accurate time- 
e 
pe 


eper. For trading and speculative purposes, it is su- 
eres any watch ever before offered. They can be sold 
readily for $16 and $20each, and traded so as to realise double 
those amounts. Farmers as wellas Agents can bandie these 
watches to advantage. as they can be readily exchanged for 
Bwen stockorgoods. Wesend the watch free by registe mal 
mm onreceiptof $8.00, Or we will send it 0. O. D. on recei 
mB of Si. on a-count; the balance can be paid at the express 
A Office @ also have very fine Aluminum Gold Chains at 
2 Bi; each. Beautiful Medallion Charms §Q cents. Wo 
undreds of testimonials, but have room for only two. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Jane 8d, 1882, 
= WorLD Man’r’c Co. Gents :—The New American Aluminum 
™ Gold Watch I ordered of you some time ago was duly re- 
ce v~d, and I am so well pleased with it that [ enclose Seven 
D lars, P. O. order, on account, for which please forward by 
express C. O. D. tor balance, three more of the same style 
with chains to match, , Carleton Taylor. 


Leavenworth, Kan., Ang. 7th, 1882. 
Co. Gents.—The Aluminum Gold American 
Lever Watch purchased from your firm has proved @ 
time-keeper, and gives perfect satisfaction. Bockost find 


cask for two more, samestyle. Yours, 4G. P. ERT. 
Send all ordersto WORLD MANUF’C CO. 


t is seldom that we meet with an article that so fully corvengante 
a its advertised good qualities as does the New American er 


with 

Watch. It has the adva e of being made of that precious metal 
Aluminum Gold; its works are of the best make, and the generat style 
of the case rank it with the best Watches made anywhere. We recom- 
mendit to our readers as a Watch that wili give entire satisfaction, 


|[SPENCE 


RIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 318 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


| 
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JOURNAL OF 


Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Christian Lit. Primers: The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers. 


History Primers: Medizval Civilization. 
How to Write English. - - e 


A Text- Book on Physics. - - 
Lliad. Books I-VI. - ° 


60 
45 
60 
00 
15 
10 
50 
50 
The International Revision Com of New Testament. Schaff Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y 25 
Appletons’ Home Books: The Home Library. - Arthur Penn D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 60 
How the Rain Sprites were Freed. - - - D Lothrop & Co, Boston 00 
Plato's Best Thoughts. - - - . - Bulkley Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 00 
Abn-Hennes’ Complete Latin Syn - - - E Steiger & Co, N Y 90 
ysica! Geography. - - - - - Maury ve 
The Diothas. - - G P Sons, N ¥ 1 00 
Daisy Milier. . - - - - - - Henry James Jas R & Co, Boston 1 50 
Lacille. Tremont edition. - - - - Meredith 6s 1 50 
Side by Side. - - - - - - - Pansy” D Lothrop & Co, Boston 60 
The Bodley Family in En, - : - Houghton, Mifflia & Co, Bost 1 50 
Conflict of Nature and Life. - - - - D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 2 00 
Abraham Lincoln, The Backwoods Boy. - - Alger, Anderson & Allen, N ¥ 1 75 
Autograph Album Selections. - - - - Morrow N Tibbals & Sons, N Y 30 
Bingen on the Rhine. Lilus. = - - - - Norton Porter & Coates, Phila 
The Housekeeper’s Book for 1884. - - - - Campbell Fords, Howard & Hurlbut, NY (50 
Bible Scenes and Stories for Young Folks. Illus. by Doré. Cassell & Co, NY 2 00 


hor. Publisher. 
Jackson D Appleton & Co, N Y $ 
GB Adams “ “ “ be 
A A Reade J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 
Edw leston Chas Scribner's Sons, N ¥ 1 


M 
Henry Kiddle Wm Wood & Co, N 
Keep Jobn Allyn, Boston 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


For the information of elementary schools 
introducing the practical study of physiology, 
we call attention to the celebrated Bock Steger 
Anatomica! Models. For more extended courses 
the Auzoux Models are better. Both kinds of 
models are imported, and furnished at very low 
prices, by James W. Queen & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. They will furnish lists on application. 


IMPORTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp e and Car- 


KINDERGARTEN-TRAINING for ladies, Quincy 
methods, free, to those taking full Normal Kin- 
dergarten course. Address Ruth Burritt (the 
well-known educator, and first Philadelphia 
trainer), 1607 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


** ROUGH ON RATS.” Clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15 cts. 


For High Schools and Colleges. 


Philosophy of Rhetoric. 


riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator ; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bet- 
ter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


TEACHERS of arithmetic should read the an- 
nouncement of A. Fianagan, Eeq., 163 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, in this issue of THE 
JouRNAL. In this work, How to Teach Arith- 
metic, is pointed out step by step in methods 
in written arithmetic, by Prof. John W. Cook, 
of the Lilinois Normal University. Mr. Cook 
is known as one of the most successful teachers 
of arithmetic in the country, and in this valua- 
ble book has embodied his best methods. The 
definitions, methods of solution, form of anal- 
yses, etc., are precisely those in which in his in- 
struction of those classes he has found to be 
the most effective in leading pupils to an accu- 
rate and thorough knowledge of the subject. 
For clearness and simplicity the book is abso- 
lutely unequaled. We commend it to teachers 
as an invaluable help. 


Teacuers who wish to inform themselves 
as to the Tonic Sol-fa method should attend the 
lecture by Wm. Benson at Wesleyan Hall, next 
Saturday afternoon, at 330. Information as 
to this and to afternoon and evening classes at 
5 Park St. will be found in another column. 


“Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Swasey’s Blackboards always give satisfac- 
tion. Address 
J.A. SWASEY, 
21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Pror. Moses Brown is to give three 
courses of lectures on the Delsarte Philosophy 
of Expression this season: the first course be- 
fore the National School of Oratory at Phila- 
delphia, in November; the second before the 
Detroit School of Oratory, in January; and the 
third before the students of Tufts College, in 
February. The Summer School of Oratory at 
Tufts proved a pronounced and unexpected 
success. Students of Delsarte in Pennsylvania 
and Michigan can arrange to attend these lect- 
ures by addressing the secretaries of the above 
institutions. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old vayetston, retired from having had 
& bands by an East India missionary the 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat an Lung Affections; 
also a \— and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has feit it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Acta- 
— gat a desire to relieve human suf- 
poe Gh - ree of charge, to ali who desire 


rman, French or English, with f 
direction for preparing and using. Cant by mail by 


By Prest. JOHN BASCOM, 


Author of “ Alsthetics or Science of Beauty,” “ Science 
of Mind,” &c. 


Illustrations Supplied by HORACE H. MORGAN, 
Principal of the St. Louis High School, and Author of 
“ Literary Studies from the Great British 


Authors,” &c. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 12mo., CL., $1.50. 


WORKS OF JOHN BASCOM, 
President of the University of Wisconsin. 


THE PH'LOSOPHY OF LITERATURE. 12mo,cl. $1.50 
THE PHIOSOPHY OF RELIGION ; for, The Rati 
Grounds of Religious Belief. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. . 1.75 
SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY. AND RELIGION. 12mo, cl. 1.75 
THE GROWTH & GRADES OF INTELLIGENCE. “ 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHIUS, I2mo,ci. . ... . 1.75 
THE SCIENCE OF MIND. Octavo,cloth. . .. 2.00 
AATHETICS, or The Science of Beauty. 12mo,cl. 1,50 


*,* Full Catalogues and Educational List sent upon 
lication. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Methods in Written Arithmetic. 


By Pror. Joun W. Cook, 
Prof. of Mathematics in the Illinois Normal University. 


This book is without a rival, and is the best presenta- 
tion ever made of the entire subject. Every principle 
in Arithmetic is clearly explained and illustrated by 
pms aren and difficult points are fully solved and 
illustrated. 


PRoF. CooK in the discussions of this work has em- 
bodied his best thoughts on the subject of teachin 
numbers, and the best methods that deep research an 
careful study have mastered. The definitions, methods 
of solution, form of analyses, etc., are those which he 
has found to be the most effective in leading pupils to 
an accurate and thorough knowledge of the subject 
For clearness and simplicity, the book is absolutely un: 


equated. TESTIMONIALS. 

Clear, sharp, and vigorous, it cannot fail to be a valu- 
able auxiliary in the teaching of this important subject 
Worth many times the cost.—S. Y. GILLan, 

hk Sc » Danvilie, Ili. 

do not know of any place where they can be found 
in so little space so much that is valuable, and so con- 
cisely said,asin this work. It seems to me thatin every 
case he gives “‘ the conclusion of the whole matter.’’— 
JOsEPa CARTER, Supt. City Schools, Peru, ll. 


A new, revised, and enlarged edition now 
ready.. Cloth, 189 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A. FLANAGAN, 
163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


1 Tas New ENGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
e has gained anational reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools. public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 


) This Bureau bas registersd a large number of 

« able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 

ing positions, but preferment. 

+ ‘or ers, best 

wheul to te ho 


This Bureauis under the management of a pro- 
¢ fessional educator, who has spent forty yeas in 
the school room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 
The business of this Bureau is idly increasin 
The call for teachers of every grade o cchscland overs 
department of instraction comes from tbe Kast, the 
West, the North,and the South,—from every State in 
Circulars 


the Union. Now is the time to register. 
and forms of sent free, 
A HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WORDS. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 
“1am under obligation to you for the tity 
dered me by you in sending me good teachers.”’ 
(Hon.) Wm. Brangy, late Ch. School Board. 
DAVENPORT, I4., Sept. 27, 1883. 


with 


“I have been in my school here four weeks, and find 
nite located. In 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 13. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE RIVERSIDE 


Edited by Ricnarp Grant Wairs. With Glossarial, 
three volumes. I. Comedies; 11. Histories and Poems ; 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In 
ILI. Tragedies. Crown 8yo, 


gilt top, $2.50 a volume ; the set, in cloth, $7.50 ; half calf, $15.00. 

This is an entirely new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, printed from new electro- 
type plates, and combining the most authentic and carefully corrected text with foot-notes 
embodying in compact form the results of thorough study of the Elizabethan period and its 
drama. Mr. White’s great reputation as a critic and as a student of the English language and 
its literature guarantees the excellence of the work. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


hers h to lessen their hours of 
Students, Teachers, and others give the lines of Latin and Greek, tollowed by thelr translation, word for 


been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the 


linear Series of Classics, which give the 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


study, should secure copies of our Enter- 


lassics pecimen d Catal free. 
AHLES DE & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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School 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Buccessor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 
Danner Roveiyieg Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
Perfection Dictlo 


School 
Stationery. 


nary-Holders. 27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 
Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6 25. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
421 566 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 


—aT— 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


N. TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 
404 

Horace Mann’s School Re- 

ports, complete sets and single 


124 Nassau St., New York. 
nambers. lao a new 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issyed. Send two stamps. 
Standard Beeoks. Dime Question Books, The 
ts’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Gong Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among res, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes es in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 


School Supplies, 4galite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slateng, Cheney Deske de. 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are ; 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 


J. W. SORERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. 0. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for oro eens of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

M. J. YOUNG, 


American and Teachers’ Agency 
240 (1) Uelon Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


The efficiency of the Penn’a Ed. Bureau can hard! 
be over estimated. Through it 1 secured a good posi- 
tion only a few miles from my home, and but for it I 
should not have known of the vacancy. Prompt cor- 
respondence, much knowledge of schools and vacancies, 
and tact in recommending places to teachers, and 
teachers for places, are its characteristic features. 

J.J. Buss, Prin, High School, Bucyrus, O. 

Send for application.form and list of testimonials. 

435 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New York. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tators, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recom ded ‘olleges, Schools, and Families. Best 


The New and Charming Operetta, 
‘*“TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 


Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 
tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 
ing Classes for young people. Easily learned in three 
weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced. 
pecimen copy sent on receipt of 75 cts. 
CARI. F. HANSON & CO., tublishe 
(Mention this paper.) 242 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


OW National Subseri mn Agency 

Oldest of the im th: U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
S AVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
s|A HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 =z 134% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 


A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
TEXT-BOOKS 
Address as above. 306 tf cow 


GLOBES always on hand. Price liai on 
School Stationery, 


TO SELL OB LEASE, 
A valuable pro consisting of one quarter 
acre of land building containing a 
16 sleeping rooms,—and a large hall suitable for a 
school-room. The grounds are ornamented and the 
building in good repair. Said property is on a line of 
saiieenl, 15 miles from Boston, and is admirably adapted 
to the wants of a homeschool. Terms reasonable and 
easy. Apply at once to 
er N. eau, 
436 ¢ Hawley St., Boston. 
UB SCHOOL AIDS contain bean 
; 40 sample School 
Pun. 'Co., Warren, 


advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton » ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, eta 415 m 


“foreign” TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Gompanions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & 
Kast 17th St. (Union Square). 
ey Juvet’s Time and otber Globes, 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American « Europea Test 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
pages, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th — 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board 
NB and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: * I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends.” 

Another Principal says: “I have frund your men 
to be just eee represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr F.—, etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your oo po in offering a situation.’’ 

Another: “I thank you for what I know to be a first- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureau I shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus | joined before yours, Think your work must 
be extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my post: 
tion here, and will never cease to congratalate myself 
for joining your valuable Agency.” 

,A.M., Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. 
We are waeing Be rintendents, Grade Teachers, 
Teachers, and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled: The best are filled firat. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


27 Teachers W AMER. TEACHERS’ BUBBAU, 


$5 10 $20 Me. 
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SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORBS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILE CR 4 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTION 

DISEASES OF HAIR 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 
AND SCALP, i 


Dr. Benson's New Bomedy 


SCROFULA ULCERS, TENDER ITCHINGS, | 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. 
It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 


nal 
‘All first class druggists have it, Price $1. per package. 


VITAL QUESTIONS! 


Ask the most eminent physician . 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of 
the nerves and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always ? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly, 

‘Some form of Hops!” 

CHAPTER I. 


Ask any or all of the most eminent physi- 
jlans: 
ar: What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs; such as Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, retention or inability to retain urine, 
and all the diseases and ailments peculiar to 
women,” 

And they will tell you explicitly and emphat- 
ically, ‘* Buebu.” 

Ask the same physicians, 

‘* What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malarial fever, ague, 

ameveg these remedies are combined with 
others equally valuable 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 

(Concluded next week.) 


1S UNFAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 


NERVINE 


Spasms, Falling 

Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary 

Merchants, Bankers, L end 

sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 

tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 

bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 


tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


(THEY GREAT) 


proclaim it the most 
wonderful Invigor- 


ant that eversustain- 

ed a sinking system. i EIR Vv E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A.RICHMOND 

MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- | CONQUEROR. | 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “‘ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Rees stad,” Price, $3.00. Also, 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, $23.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


PRESENCE. 


— The visible, the invisible. — Hindu (Vishnu 
Purana). 


— The ever spoken t never spoken.— 


— The great Lord of these worlds sees as if 
he were near. If a man thinks he is walking 
by stealth, the gods know it all. 

f a man stands, or walks, or hides, if he 
goes to lie down or to get up, what two people 
sitting together whisper,—King Varuna knows 
it; he is there as the third. 

The earth, too, a to Varuna the king, 
and this wide sky, with its ends far apart. The 
two seas (sky and ocean) are Varuna’s loins; 
he is also contained in this emall drop of water. 

He who should flee beyond the sky would 
not escape Varuna. He hath counted the 
twinklings of the eyes of men.— Hindu ( Atharva 
Veda Miiller). 


— Bat now again yerpere thy listening ear, 
My higher nature, nobler still, to hear; 
Life of all life, prop of this earthly frame, 
Whither all creatures go, from whence they 
came, 

I am the Best; from me all creatures spring, 
And rest on me, like pearis upon their string; 
I am the moisture in the moving stream, 
In sun and moon the bright essential beam; 
The mystic Word* in Scripture’s holy page, 
In men the vigor of their manly age. 
Sound in the air, earth’s fragrant scent am I, 
Life of all living, good men’s piety,— 
Seed of all being, brightness in the flame; 
In the wise, wisdom; in the famous, fame, 


[ am the Father, and the fostering Nurse, 
Grandsire, and Mother of the universe; 
{ am the Vedas, and the mystic Word, 
The way, support, the witness, and the Lord; 
The seed am I of deathless, quickening power, 
The home of all, and mighty refuge-tower; 
[ warm the world, I give the refreshing rain, 
Now send the showers, and now the showers 
restrain. 

Whatever is, and what is not, am I; 
Death, and the drink of immortality. 


But those a nobler, higher blessing find, 

Who worship me with all their heart and mind. 

Me, only me, their rapt devotion knows, 

With me alone their tranced spirit glows. 

Hindu (Bhagavat Gita), Griffith. 

*<The sacred syllable OM, the mystic name of the 

Deity, | rege 4 all the prayers and most of the writ- 

ings of the Hi:dus. It implies Brabma, Viehnu, and 

Siva, the /ndian triad, and expresses the three in one.” 

—Grifith, Note in loco. 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 
oncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


Compiled and Arranged by 
R. PALMEB, Mus. Dee. 


CHORUSES, Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., ar- 
ranged and adapted from the most celebrated composers 
especially for Concerts. 

$7.50 per doz. by Express; 75 cts. each by Mall. 

The ConoertT Gems is i-sued in parts of 32 each, 
at 20 cents per copy. $2 00 per dos., $12 per 100 copies 
(in one order), when sent by Express. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a Copy oY 
CONCERT GEMS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


re 
SECOND- 
School-Books 


Bought Sold, and Exchanged. 
Send for Catalogue. 
A. 8. CLARK, 
34 Park Kew, New Werk. 


Just BReady,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 
By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 


This usefal book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe 
cific directions to teachers of —_ how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic it has n universally 
commended by the beat teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
tf 16 Hawley Street. Bosten. 


J, L SMITH, 


Map-cases, 
and 
end for Cata- 


Agents Wanted. 


Wellesley C ollege 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern og 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


par- 
y 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 


27 =x Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Coll Preparato Schools 
Normal Schools, Acad es, &o. . 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 
4 COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 


OXFORD, GEORGIA. 
Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 


it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for eS to the President, Arrious G. 
Haveoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


Ig. WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
=a, For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 

Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT oy 
Dartmouth eg Hanover, N.H. Address the 
344 


esident, or Prof. 
TIONIST AND READER. Water K. 
Foses, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor of Weat St.. Roston 408 y 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETrE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion witb special reference to teachers’ neede. 


4485. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 


. RUGGLES, 


_| 18 and 19. 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 as Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. Designed for use ip 
schools and colleges and for all interested In Elocu 
tion. 200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 


A condensed yet comprebensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution; givng brief consideration to 
all the topics bearing upon natural expression. Voice. 
articulation, expression. gesture, and meth- 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BesT of Universal Knowledge, 
THK BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 


and make from $25 to $75 weekly, write to 
s03tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, 


eds of instruction comprise the chief department 
of the work, each department being illustrated by 
varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 
afford the broadest application. Special rates for intro- 
duction. Correspondence solicited. For sale by all 
bouksellers, or by the publishers, 

NAT’L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


Publication 1416 and 1418 Chestnut 8t., 
Department, } [430 eow]) PHILADELPHIA. 


of the Inter 
Bound Volumes 
azine, EDUCATION, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, THE 
PRIMARY TEACHER. Address this Office. 


THE “BOCGARDUS" DOUBLE-BARRELED SHOT-GUN 


BREECH-LOADINC 


| Steel Barrels, 


Polishe 


in tue market 
be exeelicd. It hasall the modern imprevementy, and 
and when closed is as strong as any muzzleloader. The 
beautifully polished and 


or simplicity ef conastrec 


Beautifully Engraved and 
Walnut Stock. 


Retail Price $20.00. 
OUR PRICE 


Choke bored, 


der, 24 Its shooting qualities are not surpassed by aby ROW 
werkmanship bala 


cheked 
Bogardus’’ has fine Steel Barrels, straight or 
ease hardened and blued. 
ved stock, and its mountings and orKing toloed and fre with great rapidity. The 


Ogardus’? is 10 and 12 bere, weir 

cheap but Rory one is hand-made and 

the manufacturers in Europe for whom we are Sole Agen’ 
fun at our store is $20.00, and parties are invariably charged that 


On receipt of tule Coupon and $12. 


he reqaied . mount of meney ON 9 
earnestly requested to visit our store, bat in no case will we sell 
us, and In no case will we ship more th p one con 


and village at an early date, we make the following offer to any one sending us Caste 


‘ OUP = acree to ship to any part of the Unite 

Bogardug’’ double barrejed Br-ech=lo din 
mailed us witu bd Fe tes for lesa than $20 unless this Coupon is brought er sent to 
ton town cr village for lesa than $20.00, 


of Barrel 28 to 86 inches Remember! this is net 
as represented or money re/ irect from 
is, and this gun cannot be procured ex 


unded. They are furnished usd 

cept through us. Our price for this 
price, but iv order to introduce one of these guns in every town 
812.50 ani the following 


, Post Office Order or Bank Drait, we $ 

fea ‘Stoteo or Canada one of our celebrated 7. 50. 
S ot Cung “8 described above, provided the order ie 
ec. i+t, Persons wishing to parchase are 


not more than pleased 


if 
-ORDER AT ONCE. wi refund ine money once. SPECIAL CATALOGUE. We 


“Th Bogardus' is rightly named ; the best shot-gun in America, Two 


"—J.L Rospine. “ The closest 
with W. Loon. * 1 beat a $90 


we ont Gan Clab, Chieage. 
our club will want several —H. P. Sippecr, "DEARBORN ST. CmICAGO, ILL. 


ADDRESS CHICAGO ARMS 
THIS OUT. 


CUT T WILL APPEAR BUT ONCE 
hat h a bargain ts in Five Arms as the above 


A TRUE FRIEND. 

This large and finly Jilustra’ed volume contains 
choice extracts and essays from the best Authors, giv- 
ing their best thoughts on Life, Charact: r, and Conduct 
seiected and arranged by A. J. CAMPBELL, Exq. “A 
book which attracts ail classes.” Our Agents take frow 
45 to 40 orders per woek. Agents wanted. For 
terms apply to the Publisher, J. 8. 


Berea, io. 
HITE | JOUSE 


ADIES 
TheONLY Book © ¥ ofthekind Vover pubid 


N EW EDIT ION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 

.. tration from Washington to the 

resent time, with over 20 Stecl Portraits of Ladies of the 

Thite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 

dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 
The People’s Dictionary, 


AND KVERIDAY KNCYCLOPEDIA. Containing Over 
25,0 W ords,—owitting what everybody know.,— 
compiled from WEBSTER 30.00 synonyms, a complete 
dictionary of rhymes, abbreviations, foreign words and 
phrases, business, neutical, musica), aod law terms, my- 
thology, etc. Embracing every subject, on which clear, 
astisfactory information is given. A Book of 700 pages 
4x7, for $1.50! The same information cannot be 
rad elsewhere, nor in as convenient or accessible shape, 
for less than $30, Sample pages free Outfit $1.00. 
THAIER, MERRIAM & CO., 608 Arch St., Philadel., Pa. 


‘WE WANT ACENTS 
FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


AND 
TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By PARKER, 


(QANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
6, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


Maree WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. v. ©. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
H. BARLOW, A.M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in a!) branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and farther particulars the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), nm. 
381 OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoronsteR. For Both Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 
55 as Address E. H. pal. 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C unps, Ph.D. 430 ss 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
te ty A Special and Ad- 

course of years. 
pecial of stadents. Address, 


vanced Course for s 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGEH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will with entrance 
on Wednesday, t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 


dress Mise ELLEN HYDE, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ._ 
$ For Both Sexes. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M. 


oo NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D.B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

$ For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 


HE PHILA. NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 
KIND&RGARTNERS, 


with Kindergarten, Intermediate Class, and School 
will reopen Oct. 20. 


TREASURY 30,000 SOLD! 
OF SON ore Agents Wanted 
- , comic, sentimental, and sacred, — in nd 
ety. Would cost in sheet form tn stores nearly ed 
here, elegantly bound, 50. Highly prai 
by such eminent critics as , Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 


Sells very faat. home-circle and singer wants 
it. For pt , address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federal 
Street, Boston. 40n tf 


of THe JOURNAL for the 


r J 
Bourd Volumes soar ter, ise, 


NEW- ENG, PUB. CO. 
380 16 Hawley St. Boston, 


300 best-loved gems of song, and 


in every city and town in New Eogland. For terms, Maus. M. L. Vax Krex, Prin. 
apply to HENRY A. YOUNG CO, | asst 1333 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 
PREPARATORY. 


Common branches. English and Scientific 
Classical. Address Mowry & Principals. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


- KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STaTE 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


R. AND WRS. HAILM4N'S SCHOOL FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS, at La Porte,Ind. Send for 
reular to Mrs. EXDORA HAILMANN, as above. 432g 


BINDERS 


| 
tanand freckles, and is the D toilet dressing | 
THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in . 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter. 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 4)| | j 
J PHILA. 
| | 
KILLS 
q 
Prov 
Gun ts so great 
OUR PROFIT must come (rom future sales. OUR CONFIDENCE 10 the genuine Merits of this Yee 
t at we believe when ene is introduced tn town or village it wil! sell = 
volvers, vntrol. Solid Rrase Shells, 60 cents per dos $4.00 per ; mere 
complete. $8.00 per letter. P.O. order or bank draft at eur risks or if you 
qtaintance, fer toany bank, reputable merchant or newspaper n cago. 
my friends want one. 
hom more than — - 
not take $60 for my gun I could not get another."’—A. 
have wil in shooting qualities to the Scott, Parker, CoR or - — 
_— 
By 
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THE MODEL COPY - BOOKS, 


With Sliding Copies (Goodman’s Patent). 
GRADED SERIES, comprising the following books: 
No. 1, Exercises in the constitution of small letters and | Ne. 5, Long sentences, introducing various stvles of 


their combinations in short words. simplified capitals for basiness use. 


No. 2. Capital letters combined with short words, | N0. 5%. Same as No. 5, except in a smaller hand for 
grouped and classified for practice. ladies, In Nos. 5 and 5%, blank spaces are left 
aenes NI lett for practice without ruled lines. 
No. 6. Business style, ledger headings, etc., for bold 
Ne. 4. Sentences and Proper Names. commercial writing and free movement. 


PRIMARY SERIES, Three Numbers (Wakeman’s Patent). 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


IS and 30 Aster Piace, New Veork: 
Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, BARTLEW’* SCHOOL RECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS THE MODERN SPELLER, 
FRANKLIN COMPOSIT 10N BLANKS, WABRBREN’S SPELLERS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMUETECS, CAMPBELL ’S U. §. HISTORY, 
&@ Sent for Circulars. SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


TENTH EDITION.) Six Deouble-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings. 
LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Examination sent post-paid for 35 Cents 


PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes : “‘ Ha carefully ex- 
‘mined ARMSTRONG'’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HisToORY,I consider it quite equal to a similar class of 
books recently published in England. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and important facts cou- 
cisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. As a text-book for beginners it is admirable, and as a& 
hand book in connection with a larger work, for older students it will be found invaluable.” 

Correspondence solicited. Special rates for introduction. Address, 
435 e A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York, 


MYTHOLOGY. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by Copyright sales for six months, 33,543 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater nuniber of those attending 


volumes. 
the 
examination, with a view to introduction in ool or coll 
for cents. 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


The most beautifal illustrations ever put into a 
school text book, by the best artists,and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books. NUMBER 
ONE PUBLISHED. Nos. 2 and 3 in press. soon 


to appear ae Address 
¥ B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! 
32 Bromfield Street, 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Worcester’s New Spellers,| mownoe's readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
Supplem’y Readers. 
&o., &o. MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
ULARS. & MAYNARD, 134 Broadway.) POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
Leighton’s History of Rome; BERARD'S New History. | Astor Place, 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens Eng- ROYSE'S American Literature, 
pe and Bi Lessons im English; ROYSE’S English Literature. 
WILLIAMS APPLETON’S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
151 Wabash Ay,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston.| PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 


Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical 
BRoscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chem > 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in » 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 
educational 


Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Pourth Ave, New York. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


Is a book that be read with both and 
profit during the idle hours of 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Parker’s Exercises 
Enefish Composition: 


THE BEST, AND THE 
MOST GENERALLY USED. 
SPECIMEN COPY, 40 cents.” 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BUSTON and NEW YORK. 


SOWER, POTTS & O00., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com } Written. 
— 
Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and 


nometry 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. ~~ 3a0 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
W. CHRISTERN CARL SCHOENHO JOHN AKER, RKE, 

37 W. 2348t.,New York. 146 Tremont St., 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


SPECIMEN PAGES of the following books will be sent free by the author to all who will accom 
their — two-cent postage-stamp: La FONTAINE, RETIENS LA GRAMMAIRE, TALKS 

EXERCISES AND OF VERBS, to accom P 
will be ready October 45, and sold booksellers. 25 cents. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their and Standard Educational Pubil- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Circulars, —terms for introduction 
aa ©. W. GILSON, Agent. 


THOS. NELSON & 80 43 Bloeker St. 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cioth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publis 


hers 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE GOLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 


399 tf 
@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Hart’s German Olasstos for 
(4 vols. ready $1.00 25 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The (30 

Pu World’s 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and ” 1.28 
Putnam’s Art and-books. 5 vo 
Leffi 9s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und as, 1.26 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 

Sturtevant’s 1.78 
Theology. 1.56 
Duo’s - Draw. as. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
tn the Publishers. 


AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 

is now published. Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
és invited to 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Voi. 13 


For Choral Societies. 


Musical Associations in search of music to practice 
will do well to examine the following, by eminent com- 
posers, and not too difficult: 


Light of the World, Oratorio. 

Prodigal Son. 
Flight into Egypt. 

Roth and Boaz, 

The Deluge, seco’ Canes by 
Christmas. 4 Gutterson. 
Damnation Of Faust, series 
The Conspirators. Spere’ry 
Forty-Sixth Psalm. 


(89 cents.) 
By Dudley Buck. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 


PorTeR & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave, |Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
419 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY'’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Latest Text-Books. 
BURR’S ELASTICITY AND RESISTANCE OF THE 
MATERIALS OF EXGINERBING. §8vo, cloth... $5.00 


WEISBAOH’S MECHANICS. Vol. III.; Kinematics 
and the Machinery of Transmission. Trans. by 


14 & 16 
Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Prof. J. KUBIN. 8vo, cloth. ... 5.00 
THURSTON’S MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, 

Parr Non-Metallic Materials. 8vo, cloth. 3.50 
THURSTON’S MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 

PakT Iron and Steel. 8vo, cloth.......... 5.00 
NICHOLS’ WATER SUPPLY, FROM A OHEMICAL 

AND SANITARY STANDPUINT. /ilates. 8vo,cl. 2.50 


DUBOIS’S STRAINS IN FRAMED STRUCTURES. 
Plates and Working Drawings. ‘4to, cloth. . 10.00 


MACCORD’S KINEMATICS AND PRAOTIOAL MEOH- 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*,* Our new Catalogue (Sept.)now ready. Free by mail. 


Heclectic Educational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antw Br 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Surnished on appl 


137 Walnut 
CINCINNATS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


& Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Officers to the following portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. . 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 
White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Hlectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s Ceneral History. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for frst introduction, 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


28 Bend 8 
NEW YORE.” 


Established 1826. 


MAKERS OF 


author, Prof. A. VAN DARLL, 1715 Spruce Street, 


PERRY & CO, London, 


IVISON, 


STEEL PEns. 


_ XK Samples and Prices of SCHOOL PENS sent 
on application. 


| 
ame 
| 
| 
: 
h 
TAYLOR & CO. 
| New York. 


